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Some Range Problems 
BY WILL C. BARNES 


the track runs for many miles through that 
wonderful stand of yellow-pine timber—the 
largest body of virgin pine timber left in the United 
States—which is so surprising to most easterners see- 
ing it for the first time in a region they have always 
considered to be a vast desert, waterless and treeless. 


\ LONG the Santa Fé Railroad in northern Arizona 


Sheep Eating Pine Seedlings 


Not long ago, sitting in the observation car of a 
west-bound train, a friend whom I had picked up en 
route called my attention to the very evident fact that 
on the fenced-in right-of-way belonging to the rail- 
road there was a profusion of young pines of varying 
ages, vigorous and thrifty; while outside the fence, 
on the open ranges, there was scarcely a young tree 


to be seen. “What is the cause of this difference?” 
he asked. “Is it the soil, lack of water, climate—or 
what?” His inquiry was but natural; for certainly 


the difference in reproduction between the inclosed 
area and that on the outside was too great to be over- 
looked by any observing person, 


I knew the answer only too well. “Long, heavy, 
and uncontrolled sheep-grazing,”’ was the reply. 


“What, sheep eat pine trees?” was his incredulous 
comment. And then it was explained to him that 
years of close observation by trained foresters had 
proved beyond any question that sheep-grazing was 
responsible for the lack of small pines on the range 
not fenced in; for the region through which we were 
passing had been grazed heavily by sheep for more 
than forty years. When the grass was closely eaten, 
the hungry sheep nibbled at the tender pine seedlings, 
until they alkdied. Only under such conditions did 
the sheep feed on them. 





Problems of the Forester 


In the beginning of government control of the 
forested areas throughout the West, which really runs 
back for only about eighteen years, forest officers 
were rather uncertain as to the cause of the lack of 
small pines in this region, especially on areas which 
had been cleared of mature timber without leaving 
many seed trees or protecting the land from fires. For 
many years European foresters have looked almost 
with horror upon the American plan of allowing the 
grazing of live stock on forested areas where repro- 
duction of the trees was desirable. American forest- 
ers, however, found themselves face to face with a 
new problem when they took hold of the forested 
lands belonging to the people of this country. For 
many years stockmen had used the forest ranges for 
grazing their stock. The industry was so vast and 
well established, and the economic values saved were 
so great, as to make it an absolute necessity to allow 
the herds of cattle and sheep to remain where the 
foresters found them, until plans for handling them 
could be worked out. But, under the law, the foresters 
were charged with a distinct responsibility, and that 
was the care of the trees. Hence grazing must be a 
secondary consideration. 

I explained to my friend that it had taken more 
than ten years of careful study by forest officers to 
establish beyond any reasonable doubt that, while 
cattle-grazing on lands where reproduction of the 
pine timber was desirable was slightly injurious, the 
grazing of sheep, under the general methods of han- 
dling them on.open ranges in large bodies, was de- 
cidedly detrimental to the growth of the new crop of 
trees needed to take the place of those cut off for 
lumber. This problem was especially serious and com- 
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plicated here in Arizona, where climatic conditions 
for growing young trees are particularly bad. 


Experiments in Tree Propagation 


In order that this matter could be worked out 
along practical lines, a number of plots were fenced 
up in the heart of the sheep ranges, containing from 
one to five acres of both cut-over land and land not 
vet cut over, but upon which no reproduction was to 
be found. Several times each year every single tree, 





SEED-BEARING JUNIPER—MOTHER OF A LARGE FAMILY 


The sheep on hot —_ ae —. tae = and eat the seeds 
big and little, in these plots was counted with minute 
care, and careful records were kept of the results. 
Similar plots were laid out, but not fenced, imme- 
diately adjoining the fenced plots, on which an equally 
careful record was kept. No sheep were, of course, 
allowed in the fenced inclosures. 

At the end of the ten-year period the results were 
so self-evident that a committee of practical range 
sheep-growers, who were taken to the various plots 
and shown the conditions, admitted frankly that there 
could be no doubt about the matter; for within the 
inclosed areas were thousands of fine, thrifty young 
pines, while outside they were few and far between. 
Further study of the matter indicated that, in order 
to give the young trees a fair start in this world, they 
should be protected from sheep-grazing for at least 
fifteen years, by which time they would have gained 
such a height and growth as to be safe from sheep. 


Conditions Are Reversed 


Several hours later, the train being in a lower alti- 
tude and outside of the yellow-pine belt, my friend 
called my attention to another peculiarity of tree 
growth which he had noticed. The timber was prin- 
cipally cedar and juniper, grouped in charming parks, 
interspersed with great open prairies covered heavily 
with the nutritious gramas and other native grasses 
on which southwestern stock thrives so well. Every- 
where in these gpen parks and prairies there were 
countless thousands of small, symmetrical trees, look- 
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ing, as he put it, “for all the world like little Christ. 
mas trees.” Evidently there had been a fine seed crop 


Nover 
= 


able u 


} 
in 1910 or 1912; for they were very uniform in size wil 
’ B® range 
nd about ten or twelve years old; and, as far as the ossil 
eye could reach, they dotted the range with their bri. a p 
liant green colors and even, symmetrical shape. specie 
But the thing which my keen-eyed friend haq to the 
noticed was the fact that within the railroad fencg year 
there was not a single young tree growing. “How asd, 
about this?” he called to me, with a triumphant look dama 
in his eye. “Back yonder you said the trees grew jp. as th 
side the fence because they were protected from sheep, cari 
We have passed at least four bands of sheep within part 
the last ten miles; but look at the seedlings growing & and 1 
all along here, right out in the open, unfenced lands, 
while inside the fence there is scarcely a young tree 
to be seen! How do you explain that?” T 
Sheep as Tree-Planters ao 
I appreciated his feeling; for until I myself had & is so 
had the matter explained to me by local forest officers  twen 
I had been quite as puzzled as was he over the very § to be 





contradictory conditions existing in this cedar-juniper 
area, which I had looked over rather closely not long 
before. “Sheep-grazing!” I snapped back at hin, ap. 
ticipating an outbreak on his part—and it came. Then 
I explained to him the apparent inconsistency of the 
situation, which had puzzled better-informed men 
than either of us. 





RANGE VIEW—WITH YOUNG SHEEP-PLANTED JUNIPERS 
Many young trees have been observed fully three miles from nearest 





seed tree. 





The young trees we were then looking at were 


junipers—Juniperus utahensis, a species which is & Mex 
not very plentiful in that region. As with many other § fon< 
coniferous species, they bear fruitful seeds at rather & catt 
long intervals—perhaps not more than once in every & [on 
eight or ten years. The seeds are single and extreme & gpyj 
ly hard, and the thin, fleshy covering is very sweet. & cow 
Western Indians eat them either fresh or dried, and & tim 
ground into flour and baked in cakes. spec 

Sheep had used the range for many years, but the & the 
growth of young junipers was not particularly notice- & not 
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able until a few years ago, when observing forest offi- 
cers began to remark their abundance all over the 
range. A study of the situation proved beyond all 
possible doubt that the growth was due wholly to 
the presence of sheep. The seeds of this particular 
species of juniper are evidently extremely attractive 
to these animals, and, with an unusually good seed 
year, the sheep fed on the seeds, which, being very 
hard, passed through their digestive tract without 
damage—in fact, probably greatly improved, as far 
as their sprouting was concerned. Thus the sheep 
carried the seeds of this naturally scarce tree to every 
part of the range, sowing them as they passed along; 
and nature did the rest. 


Tree Growth Threatens Grazing 


The rather important, and somewhat dangerous, 
part of the whole proceeding is that these juniper 
seedlings are growing so fast, and their future spread 
is so certain, that this range, now carrying about 
twenty thousand sheep the year around, is very likely 
to be curtailed from year to year, until its carrying 
capacity will be reduced to a very low point. The 
number of trees already on the range has probably 
reduced its capacity between 5 and 10 per cent. Every 
year the older ones will spread out wider and wider, 
and doubtless new ones will also make their appear- 
ance, still further covering up the range; for unfortu- 
nately, as far as can be determined, sheep will not eat 
or even nibble the junipers. The seed alone attracts 
them. 

An hour later we were passing across a range that 
to the eastern eyes of my companion seemed abso- 
lutely bare of grass of any kind. “Mighty poor show 
for a sheep, cow, or goat on that range!” was his 
comment. 

“Oh, not so bad as you think!” Itold him. ‘“That’s 
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a grama-grass range—one of our very best pastures. 
This grass never grows very high in this region, but it 
is hard to kill out, stands drought well, and responds 
to a little rain with astonishing speed. Then look at 
the browse,” I continued. “That’s what saves many an 
old cow or ewe on these ranges. Almost every bush 
you see from the car window is relished by cattle and 
sheep; and between the grass and the brush it’s a 
mighty satisfactory range for either kind of stock.” 


Anomalies of the Range 


Shortly after this episode my friend again spoke. 
“Now, there’s some fine feed for cattle and sheep,” 
he said, pointing to a broad expanse of well-grassed 
range through which we were passing. “That looks 
like a stock range for sure.” It surely did look like 
a good piece of grass. 

“Sorry to disappoint you,” I answered; “but that’s 
only galleta and tabosa grass, about evenly divided. 
Looks mighty good, I’ll admit; but neither sheep nor 
cows will touch either of them, except a little while 
in the early spring when the first tender leaves shoot 
up. As soon as they get a start the leaves become 
tough, and probably tasteless to the animals, and they 
let them alone. The fact that this is a rather well- 
stocked cattle range proves this to be true; for, if this 
grass had been palatable, it would have been cropped 
closely long ago.” 

“Huh!” he snorted in disgust. “First the sheep 
eat the trees and keep them from growing, and then 
they maintain a regular tree nursery and plant the 
whole country with them! Then, where there is no 
grass visible to the naked eye it is a good stock range, 
and where there is a whole lot of fine, fresh-looking 
grass it is a poor stock range. This certainly is a 
helluva country!” 

And in some ways he was right. 


Old-Time Trail-Drivers of Texas 


BY EVERETT LLOYD 


San Antonio, Texas 


the homesteader, the vast expanse of unsettled 

domain extending from Kansas to the Gulf of 
Mexico was an ideal one for catte-raising. No wire 
fences limited the range, grass was waist-high, and 
cattle roamed freely over the hills and valleys. The 
Longhorn was then in the heyday of his glory. In the 
spring the big round-up took place, in which all the 
cowmen would participate, coming together at a stated 
time, gathering all the cattle, and branding their re- 
spective herds. If a cow was found unbranded, and 
there was any evidence that she belonged to someone 
hot present, the owner was notified and given a chance 


|: THE EARLY DAYS, before the- advent of 


to claim her. Greed and selfishness were unknown. 
The men who chose that means of livelihood were big- 
hearted, whole-souled fellows. Whenever an individ- 
ual was suspected of being a thief, he was given an 
opportunity to get out.of the country without much 
delay ; for every cowman was a law unto himself. 


Mustangs Valuable Aids 


Cattle-raising being the principal occupation, little 
attention was paid to farming. Beef and all kinds of 
game were to be had for the asking or the killing. 
Mustangs furnished meunts for the cowmen, and 
proved their great value as an aid to the industry. 
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A good rider could break a mustang to the saddle in 
short order; and for endurance those Spanish ponies 
had no equals. 

But the problem of finding a market for the in- 
creasing herds was a serious one. At the close of 
the Civil War Texas was in a deplorable state finan- 
cially, though her ranches were overstocked. There 
was little money in the country, and there were no 
bankers or trust companies to finance large under- 
takings. At home there was only a very restricted 
demand for either the flesh or the hide of the Long- 
horn; but in other states, where the population was 
greater, both were needed. 


Hardships of Pioneers 


Then it was that some far-seeing cowman con- 
ceived the idea of transporting his product to where 
the demand existed. In 1867 the first few herds were 
driven to Abilene, Dodge City, and Baxter Springs, 
in Kansas. The results proved so satisfactory that 
everybody soon began sending his cattle “up the 
trail.” Imagine, if you can, driving a herd of from 
1,500 to 3,000 cattle and horses 1,500 miles to market, 
against the biting wind and sleet, swimming swollen 
streams, or almost perishing of thirst; now and again 
encountering bands of hostile Indians, through whose 
lines a way had to be fought, and who not seldom car- 
ried off the scalps of the venturesome cowboys. The 
government maintained several posts between Eagle 
Pass and Gainsville; but this did not deter the Indians 
from making occasional raids. The soldiers did their 
best, but the redskins usually outwitted them; and 
not until the trail-drivers and Texas cowboys joined 
the troops were the Indians forced into final and per- 
manent retreat. The capture of Geronimo, chief of 
the Apaches, in 1885, put an end to Indian depreda- 
tions in Texas. 


Rushes of Early Seventies 


The year 1870 was a banner year for the cattle- 
man. Excitement ran high, and as soon as the drivers 
returned home they began preparations for the next 
year’s drive. Buyers were on the ground contracting 
for cattle for the spring delivery, hiring cowboys and 
trail bosses. Many large companies were formed to 
handle the business, and outside capital was inter- 
ested. With the very first sign of spring, all the 
ranchmen in Texas were busy gathering and deliver- 
ing trail herds. This work lasted from the first of 
April until the middle of May. The drivers would 
receive, road-brand, and deliver a herd to the fore- 
men, supply them with letters of credit or with cash, 
and give them instructions. Then they would ride 
day and night to the next receiving-point, where they 
would go through the same performance; keeping this 
up until all herds were started up the trail. Some of 
the drivers would go on the trail; others would go by 
rail or boat to the market and wait for the arrival of 
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the cattle. Not infrequently they would journey dow 
the trail several hundred miles with buyers to meg 
their herds. 

The year 1871 was not a successful one. This 
however, did not: prevent a renewed rush for the 187) 
drive. Many of the drivers had contracts to supply 
the Indians, some had contracts with western ranch. 
men, while still others drove to the open market. 4; 
1872 turned out better, an even greater rush ensue 
for the following year. Those who sold early mad 
money; but a panic overtook many others, wiping out 
their assets. The losers were game, and in 1874 they 
were again in the field, stronger than ever. The driy. 
ers had become acquainted with western ranchme, 
and, despite fluctuating markets, they were able t 
command credit. 


Railroad Closes Trail 


From 1885 on the drives became lighter, and ip 
1895 the trail was closed. During those twenty-eight 
years it is estimated that an annual average of 350,000 
cattle were driven to the three Kansas markets above 
named. Probably as many as 35,000 Texas cowboys 
went “up the trail” in that period, driving an aggre. 
gate of some 9,800,000 cattle and 1,000,000 horses, 
These figures show the proportions of the industry: 
yet few people today realize the part it played in the 
development of Texas and the cattle business of the 
Southwest. 

With the coming of the railroads, the cow-puncher 
was gradually compelled to accompany his cattle by 
train, being given the privilege of “tailing them up” 
when they got down in the stock-cars. At the same 
time the Longhorn gave place to the white-face Here. 
ford. The free range passed, and in its stead came 
the barbed-wire fence. 


Founders of Texas’ Prosperity 


In the larger sense, nothing like this industry has 
ever been seen before or since. Had these old-time 
trail-drivers not established a market for the vast 
herds of Texas cattle, the animals would have died 
on the range, and the millions of acres of ranch lands 
would have been permanently abandoned. These men 
were the vanguard of commerce, industry, and civili- 
zation, as we understand these terms today. All mate- 
rial prosperity of the Lone-Star State can be traced 
to their efforts. It was, therefore, highly appropriate 
that their deeds should be commemorated and er- 
shrined in the heart of every Texas youth. 

The Texas (now the Texas and Southwestern) 
Cattle Raisers’ Association is an organization formed 
by the cattlemen of the state for their mutual prcotec- 
tion. It was at the regular annual meeting of this 
organization in 1915 that George W. Saunders, of San 
Antonio, president of the live-stock commission con- 
pany which bears his name, proposed an association 
to be composed of the men who went “up the trail.” 
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The suggestion met with popular favor, and the “Old- 
Time Trail- Drivers’ Association” was the result. Dur- 
ing the first year of its existence it gained a member- 
ship of more than five hundred. At present it has 
about a thousand. 


Ranks of Old-Timers Thinning 


The ranks of the original trail-drivers are getting 
thinner, but the survivors of those early days are still 
scattered from the Mexican to the Canadian border 
and from California to New York. Many of them 
have gathered both riches and renown; but fortune 
has not smiled on all. It is planned to erect a monu- 
ment, one hundred feet high, to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of this staunch group of pioneers who made the 
cattle industry of Texas possible. 

Mr. Saunders, who was himself one of the first 
cow-punchers to go “up the trail,” has written a book, 
“The Old-Time Trail-Drivers of Texas,” which pre- 
serves for posterity the record of that momentous 
period in the history of the Southwest. From this 
interesting work we quote the following passage: 


Trail Days in Retrospect 


I have seen and participated in many unpleasant things 
during my sixty years of active life, but I think they are best 
forgotten. I do not think that it would be amiss, however, to 
mention some of the hardships and examples of self-denial 
endured by the people of the early days. During the Civil 
War our family and all our neighbors were compelled to make 
almost everything they used or wore. All ropes were made of 
hides or horse hair; all of our clothing was spun and woven 
at home, and I have carded and spun until late bedtime. 
Leather was tanned by the settlers with bark from oak trees, 
and used to rig saddles and for other purposes. Our shoes 
were made by country shoemakers; our saddle-trees were made 
at home. We used water from the creeks and rivers; before 
the country was stocked all the streams contained pure water. 
We carried corn in sacks on horseback fifteen to twenty-five 
miles to mills to be ground into meal, or ground the corn at 
home. Hats were plaited and made from palmetto. The rich 
and the poor in our days were on an equal footing, because 
these necessities could not be bought. 

As I look back to those times, I am impressed with the 
marvelous changes time has wrought. The people of those 
good old days were brave and fearless; but, if a high-powered 
automobile had gone speeding through the country at night, 
with its bright headlights glaring and its horn screeching, 
lam sure the inhabitants would have taken to the brush, 
thinking it was some supernatural monster. 


GRAIN GROWERS MARKETING WHEAT 


SALES AGENCY of the United States Grain Growers, 

Inc., was opened at Minneapolis on October 11. This 
agency will handle the grain of the northwestern states under 
contract to the parent organization. The sales company, 
which is incorporated under the laws of Minnesota, has an 
initial capital stock of $25,000, fully paid up. 

The United States Grain Growers, Inc., has now approx- 
imately 8,500 members in the spring-wheat territory of 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota. Contracts signed by 
these members represent over 15,000,000 bushels, which they 
have agreed to sell through the agency for at least five years. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE CATTLE-RAISER 


(As Discussep BY “RicH,” RANCHMAN, OF SEDALIA, COLORADO) 
BY BERENICE C. SKIDELSKY 
New York City 


IDING through the lovely ranching country near Sedalia, 
Colorado, one summer afternoon in 1921, I observed a sign 
on a gate at the side of the road, reading: “This Ranch for 
Sale.” It made no particular impression on me at the time; 
but when, in the course of a two-hours’ ride, I noticed another, 
and another, and a fourth, it filtered through to my conscious- 
ness that there might be something a bit unnatural about the 
situation. 

“Tt seems strange that so many ranches should be for sale,” 
I said to my companion. “Are these people retiring because 
they have made their pile, or are they weary of ranch life and 
heading toward the city, or what?” 

“Made their pile?” “Rich” repeated, with a laugh that was 
not all humor. “No, hardly! These people are selling be- 
cause they have to. They are the victims of too much patriot- 
ism on their own part during the war, and too little recollec- 
tion of it now on the part of others.” 

“Rich” is the owner of a chain of three ranches in or near 
Sedalia, and knows every inch of ground for miles around. 

“T don’t understand,” I said, puzzled. “Won’t you explain 
to me?” 

He gave a little impatient jerk to his head, as if he were 
throwing off unpleasant thoughts. Then, turning to me, “I 
beg your pardon!” he said. “But all this is touching me in a 
very sensitive spot, and I have a recurrence of resentment 
every time I think of it. 

“During the war,” he went on, “when food for the civil 
world and for the Allied armies was one of the most serious 
of problems, production of cattle was speeded up enormously. 
The price of meat went up; and the cowmen, like everyone else, 
were subjected to the strong temptation to ‘cash in’ on the igh 
market. But the patriotic plea was this: ‘Don’t cash in now; 
carry your stock, because on your doing so depends to a large 
extent the salvation of the world.’ 

“Their one object, therefore, while the war lasted, was 
maximum of output; and in behalf of it they sacrificed every- 
thing. 

“The speculative value of grazing land mounted, and so 
also did the costs of production. They mounted prodigiously! 
In fact, the expense of raising cattle went up more than did 
the sale price; the margin of profit to cattle-raisers was no 
greater during the war than before.” 

“But,” I interrupted, “the consumer paid so much more 
for meat that there must have been huge profits somewhere. 
What happened to them?” 

“The bulk of the profits,” replied “Rich,” “went to the 
retailers; and to the speculators, who turned up in great 
hordes, many of them manipulating on a ‘shoestring.’ Indeed, 
it was they who were largely responsible for the oversupply. 
It paid them to stimulate production; they had little or nothing 
to lose, no matter what the swing of things. 

“And now, when the turn has come, it makes no difference 
to. them; their part in the war-time meat program was least 
outlay and most profits, whereas that of the producer was most 
outlay and least profits. If the speculator’s profits have ceased 
now, at least his outlay has done the same. But with the 
producer the outlay continues. 

“Besides, the aftermath of the former outlay trails along. 
That is the real tragedy of the situation. Owners formerly 
operating on their own hook are now mortgaged to the hilt, 
and with little hope of alleviation. The banks in those hectic 
days of war helped readily, and the producers became easily 
involved. In addition (for the cowman is influenced by the 
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same laws of psychology as everyone else), it developed in 
them the habit of expecting aid, or taking for granted it would 
be right at hand whenever needed. 

“The unexpected ending of the war left the cattle-raisers 
stranded on the high peak of expenditure. Suddenly the price 
for their cattle was cut 50 per cent. The European trade fell 
almost to nothing; for Europe cannot afford meat. The only 
thing that did not fall appreciably was the cost of production!” 

“Let me sum this up for you,” he continued, after a brief 
pause. “I shall divide the causes of the deplorable situation 
under three headings, which will give you, I think, a bird’s-eye 

view of it. 
“First, there is lack of money. During the war, business 
was done so extensively on borrowed capital by men who had 
no holdings that when money tightened they were forced to 
liquidate on an enormous scale, throwing great numbers of 
cattle on the market. 

“Second, there is the marked falling-off in European and 
domestic demand. 

“Third, there is the matter of increased costs—increased 
freight rates on machinery and so on, as well as on the actual 
shipping of cattle. There are high labor costs also, and an 
increase of taxes, partly traceable to the false valuation put 
upon land during the boom. 

“The result of all this is that many a producer (those, for 
instance, whose ‘For Sale’ signs you noticed) finds himself 
forced to liquidate. In two or three years all the fruits of his 
twenty years or more of hard labor are wiped out, and he has 
no ‘come-back.’ 

“The hardship and the grief of these men are forces that, 
in common humanity, must be reckoned with; and the length 
of time it takes them to re-establish is a matter, outside of all 
sentiment, which is of serious moment to the country. Unless 
something is done about it, there is likely in a not very distant 
future to be an acute shortage of meat.” 

*<But what is that ‘something’?” I interposed, timidly. “It 
is so easy to see a problem, and so hard to find its solution!” 

“T grant you,” answered “Rich,” “that the solution is never 
easy. It is not easy to find, and it is not easy to agree upon. 
For instance, I think there is a way out; yet I know there will 
be a great many persons to disagree with me. 

“For one thing, I believe it is the duty of the bankers of 
the country to lend money to bona-fide producers; otherwise 
T do not see how the meat shortage that I spoke of before can 
possibly be avoided. They had to put the financial brakes on 
when the end of the war came—I admit that. The sudden 
stop was necessary, to paralyze the speculators; but now that 
purpose has been fulfilled, the suffering of the actual producer 
demands a change of tactics. 

“Another important measure is to open the European mar- 
kets; they need our meat! And the only way to do that is to 
re-establish international credit. Ways and means must be 
devised to do that as speedily as possible. 

“The third element in my proposed alleviation is a very 
important one. It has to do with home consumption—with 
bringing the price of meat to a point where more people can 
buy it more often. It is this point upon which I apprehend 
the greatest amount of protest. But I believe in it very 
strongly. 

“There is only one way to maintain satisfactory meat 
markets throughout the country, and that is by way of the 
packers. There must be a monopoly. Yes, I know the word 
is anathema; but I hold to it nonetheless. 

“The Palmer decree provided that packers must have no 
interest in any stock-yards at the markets; that they must do 
away with ‘side lines,’ such as canned goods and vegetables; 
that they are forever forbidden to retail meat. 


“Now, let me show you how this is inimical to the welfay 
of the cowman. First of all, it entails a fight about the dig. 
posal of stock-yards. The packers built them to make a may. 
ket; to provide facilities for receiving and selling. In operat. 
ing them, naturally, they aimed to facilitate the distributioy 
of a large supply of beef to the packing plants. And, of 
course, they aimed also to operate them at a profit. 

“Now, the law decrees that the packers may not operate 
the stock-yards. Instead, they must be operated by person; 
not actually interested in the cattle situation—by parties who, 
operating them strictly for profit, will naturally be reluctan 
about improving conditions, and will want to turn all intake 
right back into profit. 

“The second restriction provided in the Palmer decree, 
forbidding the packers to handle side lines, takes away from 
them a means of cutting overhead expenses, which would haye 
enabled them to lower prices generally. 

“The third restriction is a real evil, from the point of 
view of everyone—everyone, that is, except the retailer. The 
packer, handling meat in great volume, could sell at a minimum 
profit. The retailer, handling small quantities, goes in for a 
maximum of profit. 

“The most important thing, then, in the salvation of the 
cowmen is to break down the prejudice against the packers, 
so that there can be established a full and vigorous co-operation 
between packers and producers—a co-operation that would be 
to the benefit of the public at large, as well as the two imme. 
diately interested parties. 

“T think that, the time will come,” “Rich” concluded, “when 
there will be municipal distribution—a system of co-operation, 
not only for meats, but for all commodities. But the time is 
not quite ready for that; and, as an immediate remedy, a con- 
centration of the meat industry in the hands of producers and 
packers offers the greatest promise.” 


DEVELOPING STEERS 


BY C. W. M. CAMPBELL 
Kansas State Agricultural College 


HE ANIMAL HUSBANDRY DEPARTMENT of the 

Kansas Agricultural College recently marketed twenty 
three-year-old grass-fat steers. These steers were bought off 
the cows in the fall of 1919. One-half of them had been win- 
tered on alfalfa hay alone for the past three winters, while the 
other half had been wintered on silage and one pound of cotton- 
seed cake per head per day. They had been pastured together 
on Kansas bluestem grass during the past three summers. 

When these cattle were turned on grass April 30, 1922, 
the silage-wintered cattle weighed 1,113.27 pounds per head; 
the alfalfa-wintered cattle, 1,156 pounds. The silage-wintered 
cattle weighed 1,366.53 pounds at Manhattan on September 30, 
1922, having made a pasture gain during the summer of 1922 
of 253.26 pounds. The alfalfa-wintered cattle weighed 1,395.93 
pounds on the same date, having made a pasture gain of 
239.93 pounds. The silage-wintered cattle had thus gained 


13.83 pounds per head more on grass during the summer of | 


1922 than the alfalfa-wintered cattle. The silage-wintzred 
cattle not only made greater gains than the alfalfa-wintered 
cattle, but made their gains more rapidly during the early part 
of the grazing season, and did not “go to pieces,” as was pre- 
dicted by so many who have not wintered cattle on silage. 

During the first winter (1919-20) the steers wintered on 
silage gained 26.66 pounds more during the winter, but 14 
pounds less on grass the following summer, than did those 
wintered on alfalfa hay alone. 

During the second winter (1920-21) the steers wintered 
on silage were fed about all the silage they would eat, and 
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November, 1922 
gained 80 pounds more during the winter, but 166.54 pounds 
jess on grass during the following summer, than did those win- 
tered on alfalfa hay alone. The silage-wintered cattle were 
carrying considerably more fat when they went to grass in 
1921 than were the alfalfa-wintered cattle, and did not make 
so good use of the grass, particularly during the early part of 
the season. 

During the third winter (1921-22) the steers wintered on 
silage were fed just enough silage to keep the winter gains 
slightly less than the gains of the steers fed alfalfa hay. Their 
gains were 26.59 pounds per steer less, but they gained 13.33 
pounds more during the following summer (1922) on grass. 
This year the silage-wintered cattle did not carry so much fat 
when they went to grass as did the alfalfa-wintered cattle, and 
made better use of the grass, particularly during the early 
part of the grazing season. 

These results indicate that summer-pasture gains depend 
more upon the amount of fat the steer carries when he goes 
to pasture than upon the kind of feed he consumes during the 
winter. 

These cattle also demonstrate the value of good breeding. 
They have been maintained on roughage and grass all their 
lives; yet, in spite of the fact that they are a part of the last 
cut of the tail ends of the calf crop of 1919, they left the grass 
for market as three-year-olds averaging 1,381.23 pounds each. 


FINANCING THE LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY 


PEAKING before a gathering of representative live-stock 
men from California, Oregon, Nevada, and Arizona, in 
San Francisco on October 18, Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing 
director of the War Finance Corporation, briefly sketched what 
had been done by the corporation to assist the live-stock indus- 
try in the United States during the past eighteen months, and 
outlined the steps which, in his opinion, it was necessary to 
take in order to evolve an adequate system for the permanent 
financing of that industry. Mr. Meyer said in part: 


“The War Finance Corporation has been called upon dur- 
ing the past eighteen months to deal with a number of difficult 
and important situations throughout the agricultural districts. 
But no situation, in my opinion, has been of greater importance 
from the national point of view, or has affected a larger terri- 
tory and a greater number of producers, than that which con- 
fronted the live-stock industry. 

“Demoralized markets for cattle and sheep, congested and 
overextended banking institutions and live-stock loan com- 
panies, featured the situation a year ago. Since then the War 
Finance Corporation has made loans totaling approximately 
$90,000,000 for the relief of the cattle- and sheepmen of the 
West. This aid was furnished on a considerable scale through 
banks and the older live-stock loan companies. The principal 
assistance, however, was rendered to the industry through a 
number of new live-stock loan companies, formed -with the 
encouragement of the War Finance Corporation, and each hav- 
ing capital and management supplied by local banking and 
live-stock interests in the different states. 

“During this period the directors of the War Finance 
Corporation have had an unusual opportunity to study existing 
methods of conducting the live-stock industry and of financing 
its needs. To put the breeding end of the business on a sound 
basis for the future, and to avoid a repetition of the disastrous 
conditions which confronted us a year ago, a number of changes 
from former practices are necessary. If the industry wishes 
to attract capital at reasonable rates, these changes must be 
brought about promptly by its responsible leaders. First and 
foremost is the matter of inspection. The inspection upon 
which the banker depends in placing a loan is carried on in an 
entirely unorganized way. If he happens to know a man who 
is capable of inspecting the stock, who has the necessary ability 
and experience, and who is a man of the right character, then 
he is able to get a reliable report of the inspection. But there 
is no systematic supervision of inspection, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain. It seems to me that the industry should 
organize and license a corps of experienced and competent 
inspectors, so that a banker making a live-stock loan, if he is 
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not satisfied with the representatives of the borrower, may be 
able to obtain reliable reports. Such inspectors would occupy 
in the field of live-stock financing a position somewhat like that 
occupied by certified public accountants in the field of financial 
auditing. 

“Another vital necessity is the reformation and unifica- 
tion, in accordance with the best practices that have been 
developed in the various live-stock states, of the laws govern- 
ing the protection of brands and titles to live stock, including 
especially the conditions surrounding the security of the stock 
pledged under mortgage to lenders, whether those lenders are 
located within or without the particular state concerned. 


“With these changes brought about in the industry, I am 
confident that the machinery for providing the necessary funds 
can be satisfactorily worked out. The administration is ready 
to co-operate, so far as federal action may be involved, in 
authorizing the necessary financial machinery, and the super- 
vision of that machinery with the view of maintaining it in 
sound condition. After carefully considering the many sug- 
gestions, including the organization of government or quasi- 
government banking corporations more or less along the lines 
of the Farm Loan System or the joint-stock land banks, I 
believe the best solution will be found in the authorization by 
the Congress, through amendment to the National Banking 
Act, of federally chartered live-stock loan companies. Such 
institutions should be subject to supervision either by the 
Comptroller of the Currency or by the Federal Reserve System, 
and national banks should be authorized to subscribe to their 
capital up to, say, 10 per cent of the bank’s capital and sur- 
plus. State banking institutions and private investors also 
should be allowed to subscribe to the capital of such institu- 
tions. Furthermore, the capital of live-stock loan companies 
should be kept liquid as a guarantee fund, and the amount of 
paper they would be permitted to guarantee should be limited 
to safe proportions. 


“The industry in the past has not been financed on a 
sound basis, nor has the element of safety been sufficiently 
considered. It has attracted capital by paying rates above the 
prevailing level, and capital, for the most part, has gone into 
it chiefly for the purpose of obtaining the higher rates. There 
is a better prospect in the future of adequate capital for the 
industry at fair rates on the basis of reasonable safety than 
there ever was in the past on the basis of a return above the 
rates paid by other industries. Live-stock production in this 
country, in the future more than ever before, will have.to com- 
pete with other parts of the world having lower land values 
and cheaper labor; and the industry may be maintained and 
fostered only if energy and intelligence are directed toward the 
development of proper methods for conducting the business 
and sound methods for its financing. 

“These are matters which will be considered in the coming 
session of Congress, and I bespeak, on behalf of the adminis- 
tration, your earnest and prompt consideration of the best 
methods of achieving the purpose which we all agree is desir- 
able—namely, that of obtaining adequate capital at reasonable 
rates for the cattle and sheep industry. Many suggestions are 
being made; some are sound and some may be subject to ques- 
tion. Sound methods are desirable, not only from the point of 
view of the banking interests, but even more so from the point 
of view of the stockmen themselves, because methods which 
are sound financially will be most effective in producing the 
desired results for the cattle and sheep interests. 


“During the past eighteen months the administration has 
demonstrated its interest in your problems in many different 
ways, of which the work of the War Finance Corporation was 
only one. The corporation has sought, first of all, to remedy 
an acute and critical situation. At this time the administra- 
tion desires to do everything in its power to bring about those 
more permanent remedies which the fundamental importance 
of the great live-stock industry deserves. I may say, person- 
ally, that no part of my work has been of greater interest to 
me than that which has concerned-the live-stock industry. I 
ask your co-operation, and I assure you of mine, in solving the 
problem to the best interests of the industry and the nation in 
the years to come.” 


The wool-grower in 1921 received $1.96 for his share of 
a $40 suit of clothes, according to the Missouri Board of Agri- 
culture. The ordinary all-wool suit is said to require 3% 
yards of cloth. To make this amount of cloth, 9.8 pounds of 
half-blood wool in its original state are required. The net 
price to the wool-grower in the actual sales of the 1921 clip 
was 20 cents a pound. 
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PRODUCER AT SEA IN TRYING TO GAUGE 
MARKET REQUIREMENTS 


HE DIFFICULTIES faced by the producer of live stock 

in attempting to meet the constantly shifting requirements 
of the market were emphasized in an address on “The Type of 
Live Stock the Market Demands,” delivered by Murdo Macken- 
zie, chairman of the Committee on Improved Live-Stock Breed- 
ing of the Institute of American Meat Packers, at the annual 
convention of the institute held in Chicago last month. 


“We are told that the uses to which animals are put deter- 
mine their class on the market,” said Mr. Mackenzie. “We 
also know that the relative prices as between the different 
classes are determined by supply and demand—demand regis- 
tered by what the consumer wants, and supply registering, in 
general, what the producer can most readily breed, feed, and 
market. Unfortunately, demand is much more facile in its 
expression than is supply; its whims develop more quickly, and 
its transient nature is more deadly to the live-stock industry. 
Even today the producer has little to guide him as to what kind 
of live stock will be wanted for slaughter during the rest of 
the year, while his ideas for next year are more than hazy, and 
for the year following he is absolutely at sea. 

“Let us take, for example, a man entering the beef busi- 
ness this year. How should he plan his herd? At best, he 
cannot hope to produce calves before next summer, and he will 
probably find it to his advantage to put it off until next fall. 
If he lives in the range states, he cannot hope to direct the 
matings and produce calves before the spring of 1924. If those 
cattle can be marketed in the fall of 1925 as yearlings, he will 
have done his best; and conditions of grass or market demands 
may make it seem more profitable to bring them in as fat grass 
cattle in the fall of 1926. ... This is the problem that the 
producer of cattle faces every fall, barring the fact that, once 
in the business, he needs to plan ahead only three years instead 
of four.” 


In discussing the relative prices of different types of 
animals, Mr. Mackenzie said: 


“Supply and demand undoubtedly do determine the rela- 
tive prices of different types on the market. Hence the highest- 
priced type is always changing. It is my opinion that breed 
has very little to do with the result, each breed having a sec- 
tion of the country to which it is best adapted and for which 
it is most profitable. But the actual type of the animal as io 
age, weight, and finish does change, if one is to interpret the 
highest market price as indicating the animal most needed. 
Moreover, it usually changes much faster than the breeder and 
feeder can hope to change, since the breeder’s and feeder’s 
dollar is in the animal for two or three years, while the pack- 
er’s and retailer’s dollar is in the animal for two weeks to four 
months at the most. 

“The qualities that make the animal best suited for the 
breeder are not the qualities that make it best suited for the 
market. In order to have a reasonable cost of production, the 
breeder must have animals that develop great weight for age, 
possess early maturity, and fatten quickly. The market, on 
the other hand, cares nothing for these qualities, except in so 
far as they contribute to such other qualities as neatness, 
dressing percentage, and flavor of meat. The breeder must 
seek health, vigor, constitution, capacity, fecundity, prepotency, 
and a host of other characteristics in his herd, which the mar- 
ket never recognizes at all in price quotations. 

“All this leads to the one conclusion that the breeder must 
breed, in the long run, the type of animal which experience has 
taught him to be the best, rather than the type in most imme- 
diate demand in the market. Of course, certain market trends 
are easily recognized; for example, the trend toward lighter 
‘ animals, as evidenced by ‘the preference for beef carcasses 
under 700 pounds, or the rapidly diminishing demand for the 
packing and butcher hogs weighing over 250 pounds. But 
when it comes to balancing the production of prime yearlings 
against that of prime two-year-olds, or butcher hogs against 
bacon hogs, the estimate requires a fine-pointed judgment 
which it is as unreasonable to expect the breeder and feeder to 
possess a season or two in advance as it is to expect the packer 
to possess. 

“When one enters the show-ring, the adoption of the 
packer’s standard in judging steers, wethers, and barrows, 
either in single classes or in carload lots, becomes increasingly 
unfair to the producer. One cannot object to applying the 
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ideas of a high dressing percentage, a thick-muscled, smooth. 
fleshed, blocky type, and a carcass of suitable size, shape, and 
quality to be marketable; but a strong protest should be voice 
against laying undue stress on the particular class of anima] 
that happens to be drawing the highest price at the tire of 
showing. If this particular class always drew the hizhes 
price, no complaint could be registered; but supply and demand 
tend to regulate the class of cattle or hogs or lambs that 
brings the highest price, and high prices tend toward the devel. 
opment of so many animals to receive those prices that the 
market for them breaks and a new class goes to the top. . . 

“The great problem the breeder faces is the problem of 
heredity. It is absolutely essential to him that he get his 
calves, pigs, and lambs all cast in the mold which he has 
selected. Furthermore, he must raise a sufficiently large num. 
ber of offspring to overcome his overhead and yield him 
profit. The market frequently derides the breeder for em. 
phasizing such traits as a breedy head, the typical bree 
color, the characteristic set of horn or ear, the desired wooling 
in sheep, and any other characteristics that have been accepted 
as typical of a given breed of live stock. .. . 

“If the breeder is to stay in the business satisfactorily, he 
must fight for all the qualities—constitution, capacity, health, 
vigor, and fecundity—for which his breed is known, and must 
expect a certain recognition of it on the market, as the packer 
must expect a recognition of his plants and distributing system, 
along with the trademarks, when he goes to market. The 
qualities which the breeder desires are part of the tools and 
accomplishments of his trade, and when his products show the 
stamp of real breediness, health, and vigor, he is deserving of 
market recognition. .. . 

“The foundation of profit for the breeder, success for the 
feeder, permanence for the packer, and satisfaction for the 
consumer,” Mr. Mackenzie concluded, “lies in a better-bred 
class of live stock all over the country—not a class that will 
meet the requirements of one or two special interests alone, but 
one that will prove best for the live-stock industry as a whole.” 


SECRETARY WALLACE ON AGRICULTURE’S 
NEEDS 


Wo THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION has done to 
relieve the agricultural depression which confronted it 
when it took over the reins of power in March, 1921, and the 
things that remain to be done, were told by Secretary Henry 
C. Wallace in an address delivered at Washington Court House, 
Ohio, on October 18. Mr. Wallace sketched the legislative and 
administrative measures that had been taken in aid of the 
farmer and live-stock producer, dealing more at length with 
the emergency tariff, the revival of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, the passage of the Packers and Stock-Yards and the 
Grain-Futures Acts, and the National Agricultural Confer- 
ence. He emphasized the urgent need for further financial 
legislation and for a reduction in freight rates. On the latter 
subject he said: 


“In considering the matter of freight rates of agricul- 
tural products, there are two things which should always be 


kept in mind: First, that the cost of transportation is essen- 
tially a part of the cost of production, so far as agriculture is 
concerned, and any increase in transportation costs must come 
out of the price the farmer receives. In this the farmer is at 
a disadvantage with the manufacturer, the jobber, or the re- 
tailer, all of whom, as a rule, are able to add increased trans- 
portation costs to the price they get from the buyer, and wiw 
are therefore interested, not so much in the freight charge 
proper as in being assured that the freight charge, whatever 
it may be, places them at no disadvantage in meeting com- 
petitors. Second, our business and industrial life has been 
built up on a system of relatively low railroad rates for agri- 
cultural crops, designed to encourage their movement over long 
distances to industrial and business centers. A sudden rever- 
sal of this theory of rate-making results in great economic 
injustice, from which the farmers are suffering now, and, if 
persisted in, will keep us in a state of confusion, and agricul- 
tural and business uncertainty, for a prolonged period. The 
increase in freight rates by the horizontal method, having little 
regard to the character of the product and the economic effect 
upon the business of the nation, is wrong in principle and can- 
not be continued without baneful results to agriculture.” 
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In connection with his discussion of the transportation 
problem, Mr. Wallace mentioned the strike nuisance. 


“Some way must be found,” he declared, “to put a stop to 
these constantly recurring disputes between capital and labor 
which interfere with, or suspend for a time, the free function- 
ing of necessary industries, such as transportation and coal- 
mining. There is more money invested in the agriculture of 
the country than in any other industry. There are more 
eople working on the farms than in any other sort of work. 
But farmers get lower returns on their invested capital than 
any other group of capitalists, and they work longer hours and 
for much less pay than any other group of laboring-men. . . . 
The right of the laboring-man to quit work is inalienable. The 
right to work is equally sacred. The right of workingmen to 
organize and the right to quit work do not carry with them the 
right to interfere with others who want to work, nor do they 
include permission to conspire, through organizations or other- 
wise, and tie up industries which are necessary to the life of 
the people. Interference with transportation is a direct attack 
upon the farmer and his family. In the case of perishable 
crops such interference means the destruction of the farmer’s 
year’s work, and perhaps his financial ruin. ... Upon the 
farmer rests the duty of feeding the nation. The prompt and 
eficient transportation of his crops is just as necessary as the 
growing of them. He has a right to insist, therefore, that such 
interference with transportation as he has suffered under from 
time to time during the past five years be stopped for good.” 


Stating that “a thoroughly sound and prosperous agricul- 
ture is necessary to our continued existence” as a nation, the 
secretary outlined some of the things that must be done “if the 
farmers are to have that free hand which is absolutely neces- 
sary for them to produce efficiently and continuously, and feed 
our people at reasonable cost.” 


“They must be assured of free, open, and competitive mar- 
kets for their products. There must be made available to 
them, not only long-time mortgage credit, but the various 
devices which ouy banking system long since made available to 
our commerce and industry. In the administration of our 
larger credit machinery there must be full recognition of the 
needs of agriculture and of the effect credit policies have upon 
agriculture. In so far as it is possible, the effort should be 
so to administer credit as to restore and maintain the normal 
relationship between the prices of farm products and farm 
wages, and the prices of other commodities and of wages in 
industry.” 


THE PACKERS’ CONVENTION 


ISTINCT IMPROVEMENT in the meat-packing industry, 

despite the many problems with which it is still wrestling, 
was recorded at the seventeenth annual convention of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, held in Chicago last month. 
“The first big fact,” stated Thomas E. Wilson, president of the 
institute, in delivering his opening address, “is that the levels 
of meat values have become practically stable.” Although the 
trend of wholesale meat prices had been downward during the 
past year, fluctuations had been slight. Both meats and by- 
products were now on about the same plane as in 1913. As 
a result of this increased dependability of prices, sales had at 
last established “a speaking acquaintanceship with costs plus 
expenses,” in contrast with conditions as they existed in the 
acute stages of the deflation period. 

Value stabilization had not, however, been brought about 
at the expense of production. “The packers,” Mr. Wilson said, 
“have furnished a spot cash market for all meat animals 
shipped by the farmer for slaughter.” So far this year the 
volume of business had been normal, and more beef, veal, lard, 
and pork had been produced than in the corresponding period 
of 1921. 

Commenting on the foreign trade situation, Mr. Wilson 
pointed out that, while exports of meat products during the 
past three years had decreased 40 per cent in weight and 70 
per cent in value, when compared with pre-war conditions 
present figures were not abnormally low. For the first seven 
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months of 1913, 1919, and 1922 quantities and values had been 
as follows: 


Pounds Value 
WOte: eee 799,059,455 $ 92,593,979 
een 2S Sc 2,342,740,436 713,865,911 
A Se 991,588,718 138,643,857 


As shown by the last census figures, the annual production 
of the packing industry—the largest single industry in the 
United States—constituted 7 per cent of the value of the total 
output of all industries. This, Mr. Wilson declared, meant 
“size built on service,” as packers’ manufacturing margin, 
including wages and all production expenses, amounted to only 
11.2 per cent of the total value of their products, the other 
88.8 per cent going to the producers of the raw materials, 
principally live stock. 

The conviction that “in years gone by packers gave too 
little consideration to what the public thought of them” was 
expressed by G. F. Swift, Jr., chairman of the Committee on 
Public Relations of the institute. “Doubtless there was some- 
thing to criticize,” he thought; “but there was also much to 
praise.” However, while the packers had kept silent, their 
critics had been busy creating “an atmosphere of .slander.” 
“By bitter experience,” said Mr. Swift, “meat-packers have 
learned the necessity and value of constantly interpreting their 
industry and its services to the public,” with the result that 
“today the industry enjoys a higher standing,” packers are 
“more highly regarded,” and “meat products are being reap- 
praised with respect to healthfulness and high food value.” 

Co-operation between packers, retailers, and representa- 
tives of the public for the purpose of improving the service to 
the consumer was advocated by the Committee to Confer with 
Retail Dealers. Active collaboration on the part of the 122,000 
retail meat-dealers in the country would, it was held, make it 
possible to reach the housewife with much information helpful 
to her in regulating her buying according to market conditions. 

How packers had been compelled to practice the strictest 
economy and increase the efficiency of their operations during 
the recent period of depression, in order to enable them to pay 
producers the highest possible price for live stock, was de- 
scribed in the report of the Committee to Confer with Govern- 
ment Officials. Appreciation of the co-operation given by 
governmental agencies in working out such economies was 
expressed, and the creation of a conference board of repre- 
sentatives of the packers and the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
with increased publicity relative to the operation of the federal 
meat-inspection forces, was recommended. 

The Committee on Eradication of Live-Stock Disease 
reported: on the enormous loss to the nation caused by animal 
diseases, amounting to from $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 an- 
nually. This wastage, it was held, could in large measure be 
eliminated if the public were made acquainted with the facts 
and proper support given to the live-stock sanitary work of the 
packers. The annual loss through bruises incurred in bring- 
ing animals to market was placed at more than $2,000,000 by 
the Committee on Live-Stock Handling Losses. While the 
amount of bruised meat from cattle had decreased more than 
50 per cent as compared with last year, the losses from hogs, 
it was stated, showed a big increase. 

The plan submitted by Mr. Wilson for developing the 
Institute of American Meat Packers into an organization which 
ultimately shall become “a combined trade association, indus- 
trial museum, research institute, and educational institution” 
was adopted. It is intended at once to begin the development 
of this plan on a moderate scale, the annual sum of $50,000 to 
be raised for this purpose through voluntary subscription. 

A resolution was adopted thanking Secretary: of Agricul- 
ture Henry C. Wallace for the service rendered by his depart- 

ment to the live-stock industry “by bringing to the attention 
of the public correct facts concerning American-produced 
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meats.” Another resolution declared the National Live-Stock 
and Meat Board to be “one of the most gratifying occurrences 
in the history of the live-stock and meat industry” and “a 
splendid example of and precedent for co-operation.” 

Charles E. Herrick, of the Brennan Packing Company, 
Chicago, was elected president of the institute, to succeed 
Thomas E. Wilson. 


PROPOSED INCREASE IN COMMISSION 
CHARGES AT DENVER 


EARINGS WILL BE HELD by representatives of the 

Packers and Stock-Yards Administration in Denver on 
November 28 relative to a proposed increase in commission 
charges on live stock handled by members of the live-stock 
exchange at that market. Notice that the new rates would 
go into effect on November 1 had been posted, but an order 
from Washington stayed action for one month, to give pro- 
ducers an opportunity to be heard. The proposed rates are: 


Cattle—75 cents a head, as against 70 cents at present; 
carload minimum and maximum, $15 and $20, respectively, as 
against $14 and $18 now; calves to be subject to corresponding 
increases. 

Hogs—in single-deck cars, $14 per car; double-deck, $22; 
present rates, $12 and $18, respectively. 

* Sheep—in single-deck cars, $14 per car; double-deck, $20; 
present rates, $12.50 and $18, respectively. 

The increase, it is argued by the commission men, is needed 
to provide a reasonable profit on their transactions. Last year, 
during the slump in the live-stock market, it is pointed out, 
rates were reduced 25 per cent in a desire to aid the stock- 
man. Now that conditions have improved, it is felt that the 
middleman is entitled to his share. 


SERVICE FOR LIVE-STOCK SHIPPERS 


SERVICE for the benefit of shippers of live stock has 

been established by the Packers and Stock-Yards Ad- 
ministration. An official of the administration, located at 
Washington, has been assigned to take up all complaints 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission direct and with 
the least possible delay. The service is open to all who: ship 
live stock, whether producers, shippers, or packers. Those 
who have difficulties in getting cars, or have other transpor- 
tation problems to contend with, are invited to make use of 
the service. Complaints should be addressed to the Packers 
and Stock-Yards Administration, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
whence they will be forwarded to Washington by wire. 


CO-OPERATIVE COMMISSION COMPANY 
REORGANIZING 


CCORDING to the terms of the Packers and Stock-Yards 
Act, as we have before explained, patronage dividends 
may not be paid by any marketing agency to other than bona- 
fide members. The various Producers’ associations estab- 
lished since the enactment of that measure, under the plan of 
the Live-Stock Marketing Committee of Fifteen, have been 
operating on this basis. Of the other co-operative commission 
companies, the Farmers’ Union Live Stock Commission has 
now reorganized its three marketing agencies at South St. 
Joseph, Omaha, and Sioux City to bring them into conformity 
with the law. 

Membership, it is pointed out in a circular sent out by the 
latter company, is restricted to individual producers of live 
stock or associations of such producers. The individual mem- 
bership fee is $1, which may be deducted from the first year’s 
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dividend. Members in good standing of any state-wiy 
farmers’ or producers’ organization are not required to pay 
fees, although they must make application for membership 
Live-stock shipping associations pay a fee of $2. One men, 
bership entitles the holder to the privileges of all thre 
agencies. Those who wish to participate in the patronag, 
dividends for 1922 must secure a membership card before tly 
close of the year. 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
ETC. 


REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 19y 
OF 


THE PRODUCER 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT DENVER, COLO. 
FOR OCTOBER 1, 1922 


STATE OF COLORADO, 
CITY AND COUNTY OF DENVER, 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the state and county afore. 
said, personally appeared Thos. F. Doherty, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Busine 
Manager of THE PRODUCER, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage. 
ment, ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to-wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
managing editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher—American National Live Stock Association Publishing 
Company, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
Associate Editor—Louis Warming, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo, 
Managing Editor—T. W. Tomlinson, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo, 
——— Manager—Thos. F. Doherty, 515 Cooper Building, Denver 

Solo. ; 

2. That the owners are: 

American National Live Stock Association Publishing Company, 

515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 

Stockholders: 

American National Live Stock Association; 

Cattle and Horse Raisers’ Association of Oregon. 

That said associations are voluntary associations, composed of 
—— of members, and that the principal officers of said associa- 
ions are: 

American National Live Stock Association—Fred H. Bixby, President 

Long Beach, Cal.; C. M. O’Donel, First Vice-President, Bell Ranch, 

N. M.; T. W. Tomlinson, Secretary, Denver, Colo. : 
Cattle and Horse Raisers’ Association of Oregon—William Pollman, 

President, Baker, Ore.; F. A. Phillips, First Vice-President, 

Baker, Ore.; S. O. Correll, Secretary, Baker, Ore. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security- 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount ot 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 

. are none. 

- That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names o 
owners, stockholders, and’ security-holders, , if mae contain not — 
the list of stockholders and security-holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security-holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security-holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona-fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 


so stated by him. 
THOS. F. DOHERTY, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this third day of October, 1922. 


[Seal] RENNIE 0. WILSON, 
Notary Public. 


ss. 


editor, 


(My commission expires August 17, 1925.) 


THE CALENDAR 

November 18-25—American Royal Live Stock Show, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

December 2-9—International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago, Ill. 

December 11-14—Fourth Annual Meeting of American Farm 
Bureau Federation, Chicago, Ill. 

December 15-16—Annual Convention of Nevada Land and Live 
Stock Association, Reno, Nev. 

January 2-6, 1923—Fourth Annual Live Stock Show, Ogden, Utah. 

January 13-20, 1923—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 
Colo. 

January 24-26, 1923—Annual Convention of National Wool 
Growers’ Association, Spokane, Wash. 


January 30-February 1, 1923—Annual Convention of American 
National Live Steck Association, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


NIFORM PROGRESS in industrial activity is 
| | reported from practically all sections, ham- 

pered by car shortage and, to a diminishing 
extent, by strike conditions on railroads not yet in 
agreement with their shopmen. Heavy orders for 
new rolling-stock are being placed, keeping steel- 
mills busy. Coal output has increased and is now 
approaching pre-strike quantities. Building opera- 
tions continue on an unprecedented scale, favored 
by mild weather, and lumber production is at peak 
figures. Employment statistics have an encouraging 
aspect, with a scarcity of common labor—the result, 
itis held, of immigration restrictions. 


Unseasonably high temperatures have been re- 
tarding retail buying, principally in apparel lines, 
but wholesale and jobbing trade shows satisfactory 
returns. In textiles, both cotton and wool, a notable 
improvement is in evidence, the growing demand 
stimulating prices on raw materials. The effect of 
the new import rates on the domestic wool market 
is being felt. 

Foreign commerce shows a slight upward trend, 
both in exports and in imports; but recent figures 
are inconclusive, owing to changes necessitated by 
the new tariff act, which went into effect on Septem- 
ber 22. An optimistic view is taken of the prospects 
for the food-export trade, Europe being notably short 
of both meats and bread grains, and certain to be in 
the market to the extent of her financial capacity. 
Packers report the best domestic business for two 


years. 


Some rains have fallen in the drought sections of 
the Southwest, but too late to benefit pastures mate- 
rially. Here the situation is still deplorable. Even 
with favorable climatic conditions from now on, and 
with the various relief measures put into operation, 
winter is looked forward to with anxiety. In many 
other regions of the West deficient moisture has hin- 
dered fall sowing, and restriction of the winter-wheat 
acreage is forecast. 


The money market is firm, call money rising to 6 
per cent at the end of October, and time money re- 
maining unchanged., Stocks and bonds, including the 
Liberty issues, are ruling somewhat weaker. Foreign 
exchange, except sterling, has declined sharply. Bank 
clearings the last week in October were 28.3 per cent 
above those of last year. Collections everywhere are 
improving. 


CONFERENCE ON COMMISSION 
CHARGES AT KANSAS CITY 


URSUANT to the stipulation entered into on 
Pp October 2 (see the October PRODUCER, page 

14), Messrs. Dagger and Gore, of the Packers 
and Stock-Yards Administration, held a five-day in- 
formal hearing at Kansas City on October 30 to 
November 3, in continuation of their investigation 
of commission charges, regulations, and practices at 
that market. Representatives of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association and other organiza- 
tions, complainants in the case, had been invited to 
attend, and made a full statement of the producers’ 
side. Spokesmen for the exchange were given an 
equal opportunity to present their views. 


Messrs. Dagger and Gore are going into this sub- 
ject is most thorough fashion. A corps of auditors 
is at work examining the books of the various com- 
mission firms, segregating and assembling all data 
that may have a bearing on the case. This audit, it 
is thought, will require several weeks. No decision 
will be rendered until it is completed and the referees 
have had time to digest all the evidence. 


Representatives of the commission exchanges at 
the other markets named in the complaint—viz., 
Omaha, St. Paul, Fort Worth, Portland, and Chicago 
—were at Kansas City during the hearing for the pur- 
pose of conferring with Messrs. Dagger and Gore and 
the producers’ representatives as to the possibility of 
agreeing on a similar plan for handling the matter at 
these points. While no definite action was taken, it 
seems not unlikely that such an agreement may be 
reached. 


If any of our readers should have suggestions to 
make concerning rates, rules, or regulations prevail- 
ing at any of these live-stock markets, we shall be 
glad to hear from them. 
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POST-ELECTION PARAGRAPHS 


O FEW OBSERVERS, we believe, did the result 
of the national election come as a surprise. The 
regular off-year swing-back of the pendulum 
had been largely discounted. If the reaction perhaps 
was a trifle more emphatic than usual, it was only 
because the dissatisfaction with things in general was 
a little more universal and pronounced. For such 
discontent no other vent has been discovered than 
voting against the party in power. Neither those who 
appealed to the electorate with conclusive proof that 
the present Congress is the best in the country’s his- 
tory, nor those who with equally irrefutable evidence 
denounced it as one of the worst, succeeded in im- 
pressing a sufficient number of voters to make it safe 
to interpret the verdict as a clear-cut repudiation of 
the party of the “ins” and as unmistakable a mandate 
for the party. of the “outs.” At most it was but in- 
tended as conditional encouragement for the one, and 
for the other’as a friendly warning. 


The real tug-of-war will come two years hence. 
Meanwhile the working of the new tariff act will be 
watched with anxiety—with prayers for its success 
and with as fervent hopes for its failure. The rate 
at which the country shall progress on the path to 
prosperity will be turned to partisan account—as an 
achievement to be pointed to with pride or as the 
product of rank inefficiency. 


This is according to the ritual of the Old Covenant, 
under which we still live and vote and have our being. 
But there are signs that a New Dispensation is upon 
us. At each successive election the tendency to ignore 
traditional party lines is becoming more apparent. 
Old-time labels and shibboleths are fast losing their 
charm. Issues are being re-examined in the light of 
new problems, from a broadened national and inter- 
national outlook. Men are more and more aligning 
themselves according to reasoned conviction and nat- 
ural community of interests, rather than according to 
artificial cleavages of geography or the accidents of 
inheritance. 

The movement had begun before the Great War, 
but the war gave it strength and direction. People 
for a time forgot their parochial prejudices, carried 
away on the swell of a uniting principle. And what 
followed after the war has taught them that vicissi- 
tude is no respecter of meridians, nor does it yield to 
rhetorical formulas. The “agricultural bloc” in Con- 
gress, and the votes on the tariff schedules, when old- 
time alignments were ignored, are an expression of 
this new independence. 
Kendrick in Wyoming, with bipartisan support, is 
another. 

May it not also be that there is a, more or less con- 
scious and definite, tendency to political regroupings 
on the part of the conservative elements in the com- 
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munity, in reaction to the rapid radicalization of our 
industrial population? The militant “class-conscious. 
ness” and increasingly aggressive tactics of organized 
labor must eventually find their natural counter-weight 
in a defensive alliance on the part of all those who 
cannot calmly contemplate the nation’s future apart 
from its ancient ideals. If class perforce must be ar. 
raigned against class, “bloc” against “bloc,” it be. 
hooves the farmer, the merchant, and the manu. 
facturer to take up the cudgel and indulge in a little 
“consciousness” and blocking on their own account. 

All over the Old World this realignment is taking 
place. Everywhere the historical divisions of Consery. 
atives and Liberals are burying the hatchet (which 
often there, as here, was nothing but a pasteboard 
weapon for stage effect), to make common front 
against what is regarded as a common menace. Ip 
the United States, where the orthodox line of de. 
markation between a Republican and a Democrat long 
has been all but invisible to the naked eye, the senti- 
ment is gaining ground that the time is approaching 
for the obliteration of outgrown party distinctions 
and a new definition of party faith. 


SHOULD PRODUCER TRY TO ANTICI- 
PATE MARKET DEMANDS? 


h | OT THE LEAST of the difficulties with which 
the producer of live stock has to contend is the 

impossibility of foreseeing market require- 
ments far enough in advance to permit of intelligent 
planning. The type of animal most in demand one 
season may be unpopular the next. Last year the 
funeral bells were tolling for the heavy steer; this 
year he is trotting merrily in front of the procession. 

The causes of these vagaries are not easy to trace. 
Undoubtedly general business conditions exercise an 
influence—steady employment at good wages among 
our industrial workers always stimulates the sale of 
certain kinds of meat. Climatic oscillations, with 
their effect on appetite, are another element, equally 
uncontrollable. That there is a degree of logical order 
in the whole exasperating problem cannot be doubted; 
but too much in it seems to rest on nothing more 
tangible than sheer fortuity. 

In an address on “The Type of Live Stock the 
Market Demands,” delivered before the recent con- 
vention of the Institute of American Meat Packers at 
Chicago, Murdo Mackenzie, former president of the 
American National Live Stock Association, voiced the 
opinion that at least part of the trouble is due to the 
practice of adopting an artificial “packer’s standard” 
for judging animals in the show-ring, the honors g0- 
ing to the classes that happen to be drawing the high- 
est prices at the yards at the time. This practice, 
Mr. Mackenzie thinks, is distinctly unfair to the pro- 
ducer and should be vigorously protested against. 
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f our In the nature of things, the business of live-stock 




































































‘ious. MBpreeding and feeding, where several years are re- 
nized Mquired to bring the product to a marketable stage, 
eight Medoes not possess sufficient elasticity to shift its center 
who [of gravity in response to the demands of a mercurial 
apart [market that changes from season to season. With an 
2 ar. [Boperating margin so narrow that the upsetting of a 
t be. [single factor in his calculations may turn profit into 
lanu. Medeficit, the safest course for the producer to pursue is 
little [Mto remove his business, as far as possible, from the 
nt. realm of chance and prophecy, and to found it per- 
aking manently on established and ascertainable facts. 
Ssery- So thinks Mr. Mackenzie. He believes that the 
vhich #Mlive-stock man in the long run will serve his own in- 
oard FEterests best by refraining from attempts to anticipate, 
front [Bor to keep up with, fluctuating demands, dictated by 
. In MZarbitrary or accidental standards, and by centering 
f de- Hhis attention on “the type of animal which experience 
‘long (has taught him to be the best” for his own purposes. 
senti- [Certain broader trends, he holds, may well be recog- 
ching [Znized and safely acted upon, like the generally in- 
tions FEcreasing preference for lighter carcasses; “but when 
it comes to balancing the production of prime year- 
lings against that of prime two-year-olds, or butcher 
hogs against bacon hogs, the estimate requires a fine- 
JI. pointed judgment which it is as unreasonable to ex- 
pect in the breeder and feeder as in the packer.” The 
qualities that make an animal best suited for the 
ven stock-raiser carry no weight whatever in determin- 
_ ing prices at the market. 
we We quote elsewhere at length from Mr. Macken- 
5 zie’s address, which we recommend to the serious 
4 reflection of our readers. 
r the 
; this a 
a, ¢ CANADA AND THE FORDNEY TARIFF 
se an HAT THE TARIFF ACT OF 1922, in its ulti- 
mong Pins effects, will not prove an unmixed evil to 
ale of Canadian agriculture is the view taken by the 
with @Canadian Farmer of Toronto. While Canada’s export 
ually trade, “just recovering from the adverse effects of the 
order emergency bill,” is bound to receive “a still greater 
bted: setback” from the passage of the permanent act, 
more @ ‘he situation is not without its bright spots,” in the 
opinion of that excellent periodical, which goes on to 
k the jgcxPlain : 
; con- The advisability of seeking other markets in substitution 
ors at for, or as supplemental to, the large markets to the south of 
5 us is necessary. And the same Fordney tariff is likely to be 
rf the an aid in finding them. Quite obviously, Great Britain, for 
2d the example, will, for the future, increasingly prefer to obtain 
to the Mwheat and other products from Canada, which admits her 
dard” @™anufactures, rather than from the United States, which re- 
rg 20- fuses them, Furthermore, our government is thoroughly alive 
high- : the situation, and strenuous efforts are being made to per- 
: ect trade agreements with such countries as need our export- 
actice, Hable products. ... Canada has reached a stage, commer- 
e pro- Mcially, where adverse tariffs fail to impede progress. She is 
t. dependent on no one nation for a market for her goods. 
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To the many in the United States who have re- 
gretted the necessity of inflicting harm on our good 
neighbor to the north in our attempt to safeguard 
the interests of our own hard-pressed producers, this 
hopeful view should give satisfaction. Canada’s con- 
tinued prosperity is sufficiently close to the hearts of 
most Americans to prompt the avoidance of any act 
that will needlessly tend to hamper it. If, without too 
great temporary loss, she can accommodate her in- 
dustries and trade to the new conditions, we on this 
side shall only rejoice. And if in the end she should 
be the gainer by our restrictive measures, few will be 
disposed to begrudge her her triumph—up to the point, 
that is, where such gain shall be at our own expense. 


On the question as to whether the tariff may not 
eventually prove a boomerang to the United States, 
the Canadian Farmer has this reflection to offer: 

In most quarters the view is taken that, while the new 
tariff will disturb Canadian export trade, it will hurt the 
American consumer, and in time American prosperity, more 
than it will affect the Canadian producer. The United States 
is closing its markets for numerous classes of commodities, 
presumably with the object of affording relief to the very 
formidable unemployment situation existing within its borders. 
But it is impossible for it to act thus without interposing a 
practically insuperable barrier to mutual trade between itself 
and other nations. In one particular the new barrier will 
prove an obstacle: it will decrease the possibility of repay- 
ments of European debts owing to the United States. 


How large a degree of excusable resentment is 
mixed up in this prophecy we shall not try to analyze. 
As they well know in Canada, there are a considerable 
number of people on this side who feel pretty much 
the same way about it. The next few years will tell. 
Meanwhile let us hope that ephemeral tariff irrita- 
tions will not succeed in changing anything in the fun- 
damental relations between the two countries. 


ONE-HALF RATES ON FEED INTO 
DROUGHT AREA 


OTH the Santa Fé and the Rock Island systems 
B have published one-half rates on cottonseed 
cake and meal, hay, corn, and other animal 
feeds of all kinds from points on their lines in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, and Missouri 
River crossings to points in New Mexico, effective 
October 28 and expiring December 31, 1922. All 
other interested lines will probably join in similar re- 
duced rates. The Santa Fé publication covers also 
one-half rates on alfalfa from the Phoenix and inter- 
mediate territory to New Mexico. 


In addition, all New Mexico lines have extended 
the expiration limit of the 35 per cent emergency 
reduction in live-stock rates. Owing to shortage of 
power and stock-cars, it was found impossible to move 
all the live stock from the drought territory by Octo- 
ber 31, and an extension to November 30 has been 
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granted by the Santa Fé and other lines on the move- 
ment east-bound from New Mexico. The Southern 
Pacific and El Paso & Southwestern systems have pub- 
lished, effective October 18, a 35 per cent reduction 
on all live-stock rates from New Mexico and E] Paso 
to Arizona and California points, expiring December 
31, 1922. 

The carriers serving the drought area in the 
Southwest have been very prompt and generous in 
their concessions on freight rates to relieve the dis- 
tressing situation. 


ANTI-VIVISECTION LEGISLATION 
DEFEATED 


N ITS FINAL APPEAL to the voters of Colorado 
to pass the anti-vivisection bill, the Society for 
the Abolition of Vivisection referred to its oppo- 

nents in these disparaging terms: “Only two kinds of 
people are opposing this bill—those who do not know 
what vivisection is, and those who do know what it is.” 

Notwithstanding their numerical limitations, these 
two kinds nevertheless carried the day, outvoting all 
other varieties nearly six to one. In California, 
where the same line of demarkation was presumably 
drawn, the result was similar. 

This is cause for congratulation. It was a victory 
of common-sense over hysteria. The measures, if 
passed, would have proved a very serious check to 
investigational work in the combating of disease, both 
human and animal. 

However, this will not be the end of it. Our anti- 
vivisectionist friends—those who, by their own defini- 
tion, neither know nor do not know what vivisection 


is—will try again. It behooves voters to be on their 
guard. 


©. B. Fuller 


On October 18, 1922, O. B. Fuller died at his home 
in Los Angeles. -His funeral, three days later, was 
attended by mourners from all parts of California. 

With Mr. Fuller has passed away another of the 
pioneers in the cattle industry of the West. His state 
owes him a large debt for his ‘untiring and unselfish 
labors in developing its resources as a great producer 
of live stock. He was one of the most active and 
enthusiastic members of the California Cattlemen’s 
Association. Of the American National Live Stock 
Association he was for a long span of years a loyal 
and generous supporter. 

Mr. Fuller’s friends—and their number was 
legion—will cherish the memory of a singularly 
sympathetic and kindly man, who never was ap- 
pealed to in vain in a worthy cause, and who in a 


quiet, unostentatious way extended help and comfort 
wherever he could. 
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OCTOBER CATTLE SHIPMENTS HEAVY 


J. E. P. 


CTOBER’S OUTPOURING OF CATTLE broke recon 

in some cases and, when compared with the correspondiy 
month of 1921, was unexpectedly heavy. In detail the month, 
run at the seven principal markets, showing the gain ¢op, 


pared with October, 1921, follows: 


1922 


347,634 


Kansas City 
Omaha 

St. Louis 
St. Paul 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 


1,476,336 


Gain 
65,113 
64,971 
74,740 
75,680 
39,386 
11,552 
338,845 


365,277 


Receipts at the same markets for the expired ten months 


were: 
1922 
Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 


Gain 


247,295 
249,217 
223,181 
256,322 
260,227 


Sioux City 579,727 
St. Joseph 526,106 


Totals 8,976,348 


76,468 
62,395 


1,375,105 


What the October run would have developed, had railroads 
been able to furnish cars at loading-points both in the Com 
Belt and west of the Missouri River, can only be guessed, but 
it would have been considerably heavier. It was an outpouring 
from all quarters, with a mass of short-fed and grass stuf, 


and a handful of finished bullocks. 


The ten-month run is branded with liquidation and tun. 
over. It represents the gigantic bovine migration from below 
the tick line last spring, in response to federal and state ir- 
junction to move on to facilitate pasture-cleaning. It reflects 
financial conditions and continuance of liquidation in the cattle 
country of the central: West and Northwest, and registers the 
return to market of thousands of corned cattle that left Mis. 
souri River markets seventy to one hundred days earlier, and 
were hurried to the shambles to pocket profit in apprehension 
of a collapse—an effort that broke prices late in October, when 
the market went down under the weight of offerings. It is 
significant that this heavy run carried a larger percentage of 
bovine trash and mediocrity than ever before since the can- 


paign of improvement was inaugurated. 


In a numerical sense at least, there is no visible evidence 


of cattle scarcity. 


COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK VALUES 


VERAGE PRICES AT CHICAGO for good native beef 
A cattle, hogs, aged sheep, and fat lambs for the last week 
in October in the years 1913 to 1922 are given as below by 


the Chicago Daily Drovers’ Journal: 


Cattle Hogs 


$ 8.65 
7.55 
12.60 
13.55 
18.00 
16.50 
9.75 
6.95 
7.50 
7.80 


| Sheep 


$ 6.80 
4.75 
6.75 
7.65 

10.65 
11.15 
7.95 
5.75 
5.70 
4.70 


Lambs 


—— 


$14.05 
8.70 
12.55 
14.60 
16.25 
16.75 
10.80 
8.65 
8.65 
7.30_ 
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THE RANCHMEN’S INCOME-TAX PROBLEM 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., October 27, 1922. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Apparently to no other business is the United States in- 
come tax so difficult of equitable adjustment as to the ranch- 
men’s. Conditions and requirements applicable to other lines 
do not apply to range stock, and this seems not to have been 
well considered or understood. 


Usually merchants and manufacturers accurately inven- 
tory their stock, and upon that basis close their books annually, 
showing in their loss and gain account results of the year’s 
business. In most cases their stocks are “turned”— i. e., con- 
verted by sales—from two to six times each year. Thus the 
appreciation or depreciation in the value of stock carried is 
soon realized, and such appreciation or depreciation is reason- 
ably recognized as income or outgo. Farmers tvrn most of 
their crop within a year, and conditions with them admit of 
inventories. 

Conditions of the ranchmen’s business do not admit of 
annual inventories, and usually their stock is “turned” in 
three to four years. Fluctuations in its value meantime are 
not realized, and hence should not be recognized as income or 
outgo. Their “book count” of stock, being’ purchases and brand 
tallies, less sales and deaths, represents what stock should be 
on the range; but to what extent this would be verified by 
actual count is unknown, and accurately inventorying stock 
on the range is expensive, damaging to the stock handled, and 
impracticable. It is only when the range is “cleared” that it 
becomes known what was there. 

For example: The calf crop represents a tally of calves 
branded throughout the year. At the close of the year these 
calves are of different ages and, if disposed of that year, have 
usually been “thrown in” with the sale of their mother cows. 
If unsold and taxed as income, how can their fair value be de- 
termined? There are prices at the markets by weight for veal, 
and for weaned calves; but such as have not been lost of the 
ranchmen’s tallied calves are not at the markets, but on the 
range. Their actual value to the ranchman is not established 
or realized until they are sold—probably years hence as steers 
or cows; during which time their owner has neither profited 
nor lost on them by fluctuating market prices. Hence, until 
sold, how should this property influence his income tax? This 
also applies to appreciation and depreciation by age of other 
stock carried. 

At present few ranchmen are concerned about this, many 
having no income, or funds with which to pay taxes; but, as 
with matters of stockmen’s loans, the rules governing the in- 
come tax should be clearer, or better adapted to the ranching 
business, and adjustments made on a basis applicable to its 
exceptional features. 

If losses and gains were carried from year to year, and 
80 merged into ensuing tax settlements, it would be easier of 
equitable adjustment; but with settlements closed annually, 
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based upon fluctuating values that are not realized, the result 
is unfair to all concerned, and an unjust hardship upon the 
taxpayer. 


ROGER M. BASSETT. 


COLORADO CATTLEWOMAN IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 


DENVER, COLO., October 12, 1922. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Last fall, when I was contemplating a trip to the Far East, 
I was requested by your editor to look into the cattle industry 
in the Philippine Islands and to tell your readers about the 
things I saw over there. 

Almost the first thing I noticed, upon landing in Manila, 
was the superabundance of chickens (I mean the feathered | 
kind) and the great scarcity of cattle, other than the carabaos, 
or water-buffaloes, which are used exclusively as beasts of 
burden and have no value whatever as beef or milk animals. 
These clumsy, sluggish beasts are imported from India, and 
are employed in all kinds of field-work. The natives handle 
them with kindness and the greatest of care—much more than 
any member of their family receives. 

After a time spent in and around Manila, I made a trip to 
an interior resort in the heart of the high mountains in the 
north of Luzon, among the savage Igorote tribes. Boarding a 
little narrow-gauge, jerky train, I traveled across a flat, unin- 
teresting country for three hours. Then, leaving the railroad, 
I continued the journey by auto over a “one-way” road, climb- 
ing five thousand feet in thirty-five miles. The whole aspect 
of the country reminded me of the Rockies, and I began to feel 
more at home. 

Upon arriving at my destination and becoming settled in 
the charming little rustic hotel, built and managed by the 
American government, I began to look over the surrounding 
scenery. I saw great stretches of grass-covered hills and 
meadows, just waiting for a nice bunch of Whitefaces; but 
nary a hoof did I discover. My curiosity was now aroused, as 
I felt that great opportunities were being wasted; so I began 
making inquiries of all the English-speaking individuals I 
could find. There was an army post located there, and I got 
in touch with an officer who happened to be an “old-timer,” in 
that he was one of the early campaigners of the days of 1898, 
and had been stationed there most of the time since. He was 
amused that a mere woman should be interested in what he 
called “a man’s industry,” and was good enough to devote long 
hours discussing the subject with me. 

He told me that the whole of the Philippine Islands are 
infected with an animal disease commonly known by the Ger- 
man name of “rinderpest,” or cattle plague. This disease is 
prevalent in the tropics, but rare in the temperate zones. 
Not much is known about it, but experiments looking to its 
elimination are being made by the Agricultural Department of 
the Philippine Islands, and a very small degree of success has 
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been attained. It is supposed to be caused by a germ lurking 
in the grass; but even that is not definitely known—only the 
dire results of twenty-four hours of infection, where the loss 
invariably reaches 90 per cent. I was told that there have 
been only two attempts made to establish cattle-raising in that 
part of the country, and that each time the entire herd was 
wiped out overnight as a result of this scourge. 


Upon my return to Manila, I found that long accounts 
were being printed in the daily papers of the awful epidemic 
then raging among the carabao herds throughout the south- 
ern provinces, where deaths of over a thousand head a 
day were reported, and of the frantic efforts being made at 
curbing it—apparently of little or no avail. Woman-like, I 
thought this a good time to approach the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, but was informed that he was off on an inspection tour. 
Hence f did not get the chance of finding out anything further 
on this interesting subject. 


Except by the foreign settlement, meat, other than poultry, 
is not eaten in Manila. With the natives, rice is the main diet, 
with chicken used as a delicacy. All the meat and butter are 
imported from Australia, and the milk is of the canned variety. 
I never dreamed that our “Carnation” brand was so univer- 
sally known and employed, even to the making of rich desserts 
and ice-creams by our American women. 


The uncivilized tribes, such as the Igorotes, still maintain 
their dog markets. On account of the prohibition of this 
custom by Governor-General Wood, however, it is now being 
practiced in secret, and a real “boot-legging” traffic in dogs is 
being carried on. I was unfortunate enough to be present at 
one of these markets, conducted before daylight. I say “un- 
fortunate,” because to witness the cruelty inflicted on these 
dumb beasts is indeed a harassing experience. They had eight 
poor, skinny dogs there, beating them to death; the idea being 
that beating before death makes the meat tender. It is 
because of this cruelty that General Wood has forbidden the 
eating of dogs. 


It was a weird experience to find myself among a lot of 
unclothed, half-civilized people at that ghastly hour, just 
before dawn. My courage stayed with me, though, from the 
knowledge that I had for my protection the whole. United 
States army, represented by two officers acting as guides. It 
was difficult to determine which made the greater noise, the 
frightened animals or the excited savages. The presence of 
foreigners did not seem to disturb the latter in the least. 

There was a movement afoot, by some retired army officers, 
to try to establish the raising of goats among the Igorotes, 
who are really an industrious and agriculturally inclined 
people. They hope to teach them the value of the milk and 
meat of the goat to take the place of the dog. They contend 
that it is not a particular liking for dog meat, but only the 
absolute ignorance of other kinds, that causes these people to 
eat it. 

As the daughter of an ex-cattleman, I did not find the 
country a very promising one; and as a “cub reporter” on THE 
PropucerR I found myself a rank failure. So dejectedly I 
sailed for China, with a more sympathetic understanding for 
all the real reporters who try to find out things—and can’t. 


RutH B. MAYER. 


[The writer of the above interesting letter is the daughter 
of the late Isaac Baer, of Meeker, Colorado, for many years a 
prominent member, and at his death one of the vice-presidents, 
of the American National Live Stock Association. Mrs. 
Mayer has inherited her father’s active interest in the live- 
stock industry, and is one of the few women members of the 
National Association.—EDITOR. ] 
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WINTER FEEDING IN SALT RIVER VALLEY 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., October 24, 1929 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Authorities differ in estimating the number of range catt), 
to be fed in the Salt River Valley this winter, some placing th 
number at 40,000 head, others at 75,000, with various cuessy 
in between. At any rate, the prospect is that more steers yjj 
be fed than for many years past. 



















Of course, there are several reasons for increased ste. 
feeding this season. Lower prices for range steers, cheape 
feed, a large quantity of cottonseed available, and the pros 
pect of fairly steady prices for beef, all have undoubted!y bee 
influential in increasing the number of feeders. About 80,0) 
acres of alfalfa have been grown in the valley this season, 
This is an increase of about 30,000 acres in the past two year, 
Better prices for alfalfa have reduced the surplus of hay, by 
there are more than 200 silos, most of which will be filled with 
corn or grain sorghum. There will be come Sudan-grass hay, 
and a considerable acreage of winter grain, which will fy. 


N 
nish a large amount of winter feed. | 















Some interesting experiments in steer-feeding carried op modif 
at the Mesa Experiment Farm, several years ago, indicate the - * 
amount of feed required to produce a pound of beef. Several — 
lots of range steers were fed for a period of seventy-seven days, eee 
from January to March 25. The steers averaged a little less _ 
than 900 pounds in weight. Steers fed on alfalfa hay alone _— 
consumed approximately 29 pounds of hay daily, gaining 107 On a 
pounds for the period; those fed alfalfa hay and silage con. — 
sumed about 9 pounds of hay and 47 pounds of silage daily, ie 
gaining 184 pounds each during the feeding period; and those 1 
fed silage and cottonseed meal consumed about 62 pounds of : a 
silage and 2% pounds of cottonseed meal daily, gaining 151 = “s 
pounds for the seventy-seven days fed. The steers which made -2 gh 
the heaviest gains were those fed a little over 4 pounds of ee 4 ‘ 
alfalfa hay, about 60 pounds of silage, and 2% pounds of cot- a 
tonseed meal; their gain being 197 pounds. Another lot, fed ais 
4 pounds of alfalfa hay, 48 pounds of silage, 2% pounds of that 
cottonseed meal, and 5% pounds of ground milo, gained 192 ae 
pounds during the period. These experiments were conducted ag 
under the direction of Dr. R. H. Williams, professor of animal ia 
husbandry at the State University. rae 

Pasturing steers on alfalfa and grain pastures or on 
sorghum was formerly the common method of fattening. In ian 
recent years the silo has made a big change. Steers are now iio 
fed in yards, and are given a ration in which silage, grains, iar 
or grain sorghum play an important part. On one farm alone this 
in the Salt River Valley there are being fed 1,000 head of lie 
steers annually. There are a number of other farms where = 
large numbers of steers are fed each season. a 
HARRY WELCH, mac 
Secretary, Phoenix Chamber of Commerce. “p. 
scie! 
not 
cout 

ILLINOIS BUYING TEXAS FEEDERS 

NEW WINDSOR, ILL., October 28, 1922. o 
To THE PRODUCER: ve 
Farmers hereabout are buying and shipping in a great con: 
many southern and western cattle this fall. One firm alon§ the 


has gone to Texas for over 5,000 head, which will be sold to 
farmers in this vicinity for wintering and putting on feed next 


F 
summer. It rather looks as if the feeding business were being “* 
overdone right now. However, we have a good corn crop and . 
can take care of a lot of cattle. : ' 

: ei 






C. L. PETRE. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 


[From our Special Correspondent] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 26, 1922. 


N EXECUTIVE ORDER by President Harding, requiring 
reference to the Tariff Commission of all applications for 
modification of tariff schedules under the elastic provisions of 
the Fordney-McCumber act, was made public by William 38. 
Culbertson, vice-chairman of the commission, on October 12. 
“Proceedings before the commission will be of a judicial char- 
acter,’ Mr. Culbertson explained. “The nature of each pro- 
ceeding will be set forth in a statement which will be published. 
On specified dates all interested parties will have an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. Hearings will be supplemented by field 
investigations both in the United States and in foreign coun- 
tries. The commission’s findings will be arrived at under reg- 
ular procedure, such as would be followed by a court.” This 
order makes the Tariff Commission one of the most important 
and powerful agencies of the government. It will from now 
on, in the opinion of federal officials, rank in importance with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The commission already 
has received a great many applications for changes in rates of 
duty imposed by the new tariff law. It was learned, however, 
that such applications will not be made public until the com- 
mission has established its rules of procedure and administra- 
tive enforcement actually is undertaken. It was stated that 
the rules, when issued, will be tentative and subject to change 
from time to time, as may be deemed advisable. 

Creation of a governmental agency to advise and supervise 
trade associations is favored by Attorney-General Daugherty, 
who has approved the plan originated by Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover looking toward the enactment of legislation to 
this end. In a statement prepared at the request of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, Mr. Daugherty ex- 
pressed the belief that the number of violations of the law by 
business men can be reduced to a minimum if the necessary 
machinery to pass on the plans of business organizations is set 
up. To quote the Attorney-General: “Business has a con- 
science; business, as a whole, is inherently honest, and I am 
not going unnecessarily to harass men who unwittingly run 
counter to the statutes.” 


The President will not make a recess appointment of 
W. P. G. Harding to the Federal Reserve Board, according 
to a statement issued by Secretary Mellon on October 5. The 
secretary said the nomination would be delayed until Congress 
convenes again. He also thought that the second vacancy on 
the board would not be filled by a recess appointment. 


The semi-annual conference of the National Board of 
Farm Organizations was held October 11-13 at the home of 
the board in this city. The gathering was fully representative 
of American agriculture, nearly all sections of the country 
being represented at the meeting. Both educatiopal and com- 
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modity farm organizations were included in the deliberations. 
Emphatic protest and resolutions against the so-called Green- 
Jones subsidy bill were perhaps the most important feature of 
the conference. From all indications, no farmer sentiment for 
this measure exists anywhere. That agriculture had been dealt 
a severe blow, and was still in the throes of tragic suffering in 
many parts of the nation, was the testimony from practically 
all the delegates. . 


According to information just released by the Department 
of Agriculture, 19,308 miles of federal-aid road had been com- 
pleted on August 31. A total of 10,620,471 motor vehicles were 
registered in the United States on July 1, according to the 
Bureau of Public Roads. There are 2,500,000 miles of rural 
highway in the United States. Over 33,000 motor vehicles have 
been received as surplus war material by the Bureau of Public 
Roads, and distributed to the states for use in road construc- 
tion. Texas leads in miles of completed federal-aid roads, with 
1,733 miles; Minnesota is second, with 1,416. In mileage of 
roads under construction Texas is first, with 1,408 miles; 
Nebraska second, with 970 miles; Iowa third, with 945 miles. 
Texas and New York are the states which receive the largest 
allotments of federal aid for highways, which is distributed 
on the basis of population, area, and mileage of rural high- 
ways. In August Missouri placed 126.7 miles of new federal- 
aid roads under construction. In the national forests 1,352 
miles of road have been completed, and there are under con- 
struction 617 miles, which open up regions of great natural 
beauty and rich in natural resources. 


APPRAISAL OF FOREST RANGES 


N CONNECTION with the appraisal of ranges on national 

forests, now being undertaken by the Forest Service as a 
preliminary to a readjustment of grazing fees, the question 
has arisen as to just what was meant by the phrase “commer- 
cial value.” An answer to this question, and a statement of 
the purpose of the Forest Service in seeking to provide 
“oreater stability in the use of forage in the national forests,” 
are contained in a letter received from Chief Forester W. B. 
Greeley, from which we reproduce the following excerpt: 


“By ‘commercial value,’ as used in the appraisal of 
national-forest ranges, we mean a fair approximation of the 
average price paid in the open market by stockmen for the use 
of grazing lands, owned by private persons, corporations, or 
states, which are comparable to the same class of grazing lands 
within national forests, and which are grazed for comparable 
seasons. We wish to arrive as closely as possible at a stable 
economic value of different classes of range, as determined, in 
a broad way, by the economic factors under which the live- 
stock business is conducted. We will not be influenced by 
‘emergency’ prices paid for the use of particular tracts of 
land, by prices which represent abnormal or exceptional com- 
petition to obtain a particular tract, or by prices which repre- 
sent a payment for a particularly strategic location or some 
other benefit aside from the range itself. And we wish to give 
full consideration to the economic conditions in the live-stock 
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business which indicate the reasonable and normal value which 
ranges should carry as a more or less stable thing. The value 
assigned to the various grazing allotments will be determined 
by their character and utility, making allowance for the differ- 
ence between private and national-forest land due to topog- 
raphy, forage cover, improvements, and distance from market, 
shipping points, and the location of the range-users. We wish 
to allow full credit also for any advantages or disadvantages 
in the use of national-forest range arising from the regulations 
enforced by the government. 

“It is appreciated that various factors influence the prices 
paid for private range lands, and careful consideration will be 
given to such factors in each case in arriving at a fair standard 
of comparison between private or state and national-forest 
ranges. It is for this reason that lessees of outside range have 
been asked to furnish officers of the Forest Service full 
information as to the conditions which influence or justify the 
prices paid. 

“Our range appraisal is a conscientious effort on the part 
of the Forest Service, in co-operation with the stockmen, to 
arrive at the actual use value of the national-forest grazing 
allotments as a stable basis which will cover a considerable 
term of years, taking all the conditions which influence this 
use value into account and recognizing the differences which 
exist between different range allotments. 

“We are trying to settle this whole matter in a thorough, 
co-operative, and authoritative way, which cannot be open to 
question, and which will command the confidence of all the 
public and private agencies interested in the matter. We 
desire particularly to settle the question of fair grazing fees 
in this manner, in order that, by doing so, we can go farther 
than has yet been done in our grazing regulations to stabilize 
the use of the range by live-stock’ permittees. 

“T believe that the Forest Service should go considerably 
farther in stabilizing the business of national-forest grazing 
permittees and their banking relations, as far as they are 
influenced by the use of national-forest ranges, through issuing 
permits for a term of not less than five years under which the 
number of stock which can be grazed will be fixed as definitely 
as possible, and the permittee given security against upsetting 
changes. The Forest Service must, of course, continue to 
recognize the principle of providing range in reasonable 
amounts in connection with the development of agricultural 
lands whose utility depends upon the availability of summer 
range; but I believe that this can be put upon a basis which 
will insure considerably greater stability to the existing users 
of the national forests. I wish in this connection to review the 
whole question of protective limits, with a view to making them 
more permanent in character and to maintaining, as far as we 
can, minimum herds on the part of established users which 
represent an economically conducted and profitable live-stock 
business. In doing this, I believe that the Service should still 
further emphasize in its grazing regulations reasonable re- 
quirements adapted to the locality as to ranch property or 
winter feeding, so that the development of the live-stock busi- 
ness in the national-forest regions may progress toward 
greater stability and less risk in all its features. It is my pur- 
pose to review the grazing regulations and policy of the Forest 
Service during the coming winter with these matters, and 
others related to them, in mind.” 


MR. WALLACE STILL OPPOSES TRANSFER OF 
FOREST SERVICE 


AST MONTH we gave space to a rumor, emanating from 
Washington and circulated in the press, to the effect that 
it had been decided to include provision for the transfer of the 
Forest Service to the Department of the Interior in a bill for 
the general reorganization of government departments to be 
‘submitted to Congress at its next session, and that Secretary 
Wallace had withdrawn his opposition to such transfer. We 
added that, knowing the strong backing which this plan had, 
we believed the rumor to have some basis in fact. 


From an authoritative source we have since learned that, 
at least as far as acquiescence on the part of Mr. Wallace is 
concerned, the report was without foundation. If a decision 
such as indicated has been reached, it has been without the 
knowledge, and in face of the continued opposition, of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 
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NEW LIVE-STOCK REPORTING SERVICE 
ORGANIZED 


RGANIZATION of the new live-stock reporting service fo, 

forecasting current production, marketable supplies, anq 
commercial movements has been announced by the Departmen; 
of Agriculture. The service will cover the Corn Belt ang 
western range states, and will function through state statis. 
ticians already connected with the department’s crop-est' mate 
work. The co-operation of many railroads, stock-yards, 
packing-plants, and producers’ organizations has already beep 
secured, and the department urges everyone concerned in the 
live-stock industry to aid in making the service a success. {|t 
is proposed to issue the following reports from time to time: 


Monthly reports on changes in numbers of live stock on 
farms. These reports will show the number of births, pur. 
chases, sales, farm slaughters, and deaths each month on a 
large number of farms used as samples, from which ratios of 
changes are determined. The reports will cover the entire 
country. 

Semi-annual pig surveys will be made in March and 
November through rural mail-carriers. These surveys will 
show the number of spring and fall litters and size of litters, 
with comparisons for previous years. 

Monthly reports of receipts and shipments of live stock 
from the Corn Belt and western states, based upon informa- 
tion secured from railroads, stock-yards, and other sources, 
will be issued. Other monthly reports will show pasture and 
feed conditions in the range states, the condition of live stock 
expressed in percentage of normal, and live-stock prices on the 
range in territory distant from central markets. 

Estimates of the number of cattle on feed will be made 
December 1, January 1, and possibly February 1, each year, 
These estimates will be confined to areas where cattle are fed 
for market, and will be based on special field investigations, 
reports from live-stock reporters, records of railroad shipments 
and receipts, and records of the movement of feeder cattle 
from public stock-yards to feed-lots. Estimates on December 
1 and January 1 will show the number of sheep and lambs on 
feed, both in the Corn Belt states and in areas in the West 
where sheep and lambs are fed. Estimates on March 1 will 
show the probable spring movement of sheep and lambs from 
California, Arizona, Kentucky, Tennessee, West Virginia, and 
Virginia, based upon an analysis of movement in preceding 
years, field investigations, and investigations secured from 
selected lots of sheep and feeders by the use of special ques- 
tionnaires. A final report of shipments from these states will 
be made in July or August, compiled from railroad and stock- 
yard records of actual shipments. 

Estimates will be made of the calf and lamb crop in the 
range states; the first report to be made about July 1, with 
final revisions on January 1 of each year. A semi-annual esti- 
mate of the prospective supply of cattle for spring and fall 
delivery will be made in February and August. The spring 
inquiry will relate particularly to Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona; the August inquiry will relate to the supply of 
stockers and feeders from all sections. 

Other reports will be: an estimate of the prospective move- 
ment of grass-fed cattle from southern Texas, to be made in 
February; an estimate of the lamb crop of California and the 
early lamb crop of Arizona, Idaho, and Colorado, to be made 
in March; a report on the condition of pasture in the Kansas 
Flint Hills and short-grass areas, to be made in March and 
April; an estimate of the prospective movement of grass-fed 
sheep from western Texas, to be made in March; an estimate 
of the grass-fed cattle movement from California, to be made 
in May; an estimate of the number of cattle which have gone 
from the southwestern states to Oklahoma, Kansas, and other 
northern pastures, to be made in June; an estimate of the 
probable number of fat and feeder lambs available for ship- 
ment from Arizona,.Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, and New 
Mexico during July and August, to be made in June; an esti- 
mate of the number of grass-fed cattle moving to market from 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Montana, and Wyoming, to be made in 
July; a report of the calf crop of Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona, to be made in September. 

The annual reports of numbers of live stock on farms and 
ranches, by age and class, with average farm value for each 
class, made as of January 1, will show hereafter the classes of 
each kind of live. stock. Estimates of the number of brood 
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sows on farms, made April 1; estimates of mortality of live 
stock, made May 1; estimates of the number of stock hogs on 
farms, made September 1, and the report on monthly farm 
prices of live stock, made the 15th of each month, will be pub- 
lished as heretofore. : 

The plan calls for the issuance of general reports for the 
central and western states from Chicago, where the depart- 
ment’s representative, C. L. Harlan, will supervise the collec- 
tion of data in the Corn Belt states. Simultaneously with the 
jssuance of reports at Chicago, each statistician concerned with 
making the report will issue a local report for his state, 
together with such data concerning the whole area as may be 
necessary to present a clear picture of the situation. Regional 
Statistician Frank Andrews, located at Denver (with offices at 
501-502 Cooper Building), will also issue general reports, 
relating primarily to the range states. Reports on pasture 
and feed conditions will likewise be issued from the Denver 
office. The various estimates will be available to the general 
public and the press, and some arrangement may be made for 
broadcasting the news from radio stations. 

A brief survey of live-stock and feed conditions in the prin- 
cipal range states will henceforth appear each month in THE 
PRODUCER. 


SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL PIG SURVEY 


EGINNING the first of November, the Department of 
B Agriculture has been taking its second semi-annual pig 
survey. The first of these surveys, taken last spring, covered 
only seventeen states, but was considered so successful that it 
was decided to extend the scope of the inquiry to the whole 
country. 

As before, the questionnaires have been sent out through 
rural mail-carriers, each carrier distributing cards to ten 
farms on his route. The cards—50,000 in number—are pre- 
pared in simple form, so that they can be filled out in a few 
minutes. The questions pertain to the number of sows far- 
rowed during the last six months of 1921, the number farrowed 
during the first six months of 1922, the number farrowed or 
due to farrow during the last six months of 1922, and the num- 
ber bred or intended to be bred during the first six months of 
1923. The number of hogs which died from cholera or other 
diseases in 1921 and 1922, and the number of pigs per litter, 
will likewise be shown. 


RAILWAY EARNINGS 


N A STATEMENT issued by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
] nomics attention is drawn to the fact that net earnings of 
the railroads of the country during the period that has elapsed 
since their return (on March 1, 1920) to private control and 
management have fallen far short of yielding the 6 per cent 
on the tentative valuation fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as contemplated in the original Transportation 


- Act. During the two years since September 1, 1920, when the 


commission authorized a general freight and passenger rate 
increase, the net operating income of the roads, according to 
this statement, has been at the rate of only 3.47 per cent. 
For the first six months after the return of the lines the 
government guaranteed the roads a certain amount each 
month, to enable them to get on their feet. Since September, 
1920, however, there has been no such guarantee, it is pointed 
out, and any deficiency in revenue must be borne by the car- 
riers themselves. In the first twelve months after the expira- 
tion of the guarantee period the railroads had an aggregate 
net income of $523,598,172, which was at the annual rate of 
return of 2.81 per cent on their valuation. During the second 
year (ending August 31, 1922) the income was $781,673,377, 
or at the rate of 4.10 per cent. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN OCTOBER 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 
CHICAGO, ILL., November 1, 1922. 


CRASH in the cattle market late in October was overdue. 

Whether or not it was due to “bonehead” buying or to 
actual demand for the beef, buyers indulged in a scramble to 
acquire cattle that had barely got well acquainted with corn, at 
prices ranging from $10 to $11.50 per cwt. One explanation 
is that they were paying $13 to $13.60 for finished cattle, and 
could utilize the cheaper product for substitution purposes. 
Whatever may have been the cause, the market worked into a 
top-heavy condition, and, having been unduly pyramided, went 
over with a crash. Feeders, always skeptical of the legitimacy 
of prices, precipitated chaos by clamoring for cars and, when 
they got them, adding to indigestion at the market. During 
the last two weeks of October short-fed cattle, eligible to from 
$10 to $11.25 at the peak of the pyramid, dropped unceremoni- 
ously to an $8.50 toe $9.50 basis. Western cattlemen did not 
get this bump, as they did not participate in the rise of early 
October; but the crash in short-feds exerted a sympathetic 
influence, so that November found quotations on grass beef at 
the lowest level of the season. 


Feeders Fearsome of Fleshy Cattle 


Feeders, always either excessively timid or extravagantly 
courageous, took alarm, curtailing demand for fleshy cattle to 
an extent that caused these to decline to the same degree as 
short-feds. A hue and cry went up that too many weighty 
steers had been acquired by the Corn Belt, and that the 
January-to-March market would be a repetition of what hap- 
pened last year. There may be logic in this line of reasoning, 
and, as feeders have scorched their fingers with heavy cattle 
recently, they backed away. The only excuse for monkeying 
with weighty cattle was the $13 to $13.60 market on a few 
finished bullocks of that variety, which would not have been 
eligible to anything resembling these figures had a few more 
been available. So far as these few specialties are concerned, 
it has been a spectacular market, thousands of steers acquired 
at Missouri River markets last fall at prices ranging from $5 
to $6.50 per cwt. having sold in finished condition at $11.50 to 
$13.25, resulting in more substantial profits for feeders than 
at any stage in the history of the industry. But these profits 
were not limited to long-fed cattle; in fact, western steers, 
bought in Omaha early in the season at $7 to $7.25, and 
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crowded on corn from seventy to eighty days, returned to 
market to realize $11 to $11.50. It was this kind of trade that 
stimulated investment in fleshy feeders, until the thing was 
overdone. 


Corn Belt Bankers in Pleasant Mood 


Refutation of the oft-repeated assertion that the Corn Belt 
is indigent is seen in the fact that financing this enormous 
cattle turn-over necessitated no appeal for money, local banks 
handing it out in somewhat lavish manner. Bankers who re- 
fused to consider cattle paper as collateral a year ago actually 
solicited such loans, the result being an imposing bovine pro- 
cession through Missouri River gateways and direct from the 
breeding-ground to every nook and cranny of the Corn Belt. 
The investment has been made; it remains to be seen how it 
will be liquidated. Feeders who loaded up with thin cattle 
during the August-to-October period are obviously nervous. 
The thing appeared too good to last, and good things have a 
habit of vanishing overnight. They were also under a delusion 
that an advance in corn was improbable; consequently, when 
the bear party in the corn-pit assumed control, and the price of 
that commodity started upward, a general impulse to unload 
cattle developed. Just a year ago the mellow trill of the corn- 
incineration advocate churned the ambient atmosphere; last 
spring the acreage-restriction champion took up the refrain; 
but, as early crop estimates emanating from Washington were 
discredited, the fact dawned that corn possessed intrinsic value, 
that the much-advertised burdensome surplus did not exist, and 
that an 80-cent corn market was possible. Simultaneously the 
highly colored rainbow over the feed-lot faded. 


Profits on Calves Unprecedented 

Feeders’ profits on the crop of cattle just gone to the 
shambles have been without precedent. Last year the longer 
a: beef-maker held on to a bunch of bullocks, the more money 
he lost; on this occasion each day brought fresh appreciation— 
and the rule applied to little cattle as well as to big steers. 
Every calf that went into the Corn Belt last fall has made 
money. Some that cost less than $6 per cwt. sold in the 
matured stage at $13.25, gaining about 600 pounds meanwhile 
and recouping the feeder every dollar of last year’s loss. 
Naturally the calf is an object of idolatry, fall sales having 
been phenomenally successful. Feeders may be skeptical of 
the earning capacity of big steers weighing 1,300 pounds and 
up, but there is rock-ribbed confidence in the capacity of the 
calf or yearling to pay for its board bill. Every beef prospect 
grown east of the Missouri River is getting parlor treatment, 
and the southwestern calf-breeder has had reason to sense the 
security of his position. 


Buyers Looking Askance at Grass Bullock 


Meanwhile the western cattle division at the stock-yards 
has been anything but a mecca for beef-buyers. A grass bul- 
lock in decent flesh, worth $7 to $7.50, has had difficulty getting 
a bid, while one on a sixty- to seventy-day corn diet has earned 
$10 to $11, and slid over the scales as though everything had 
been lubricated for the occasion. Western cattle at $6.50 to 
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$7.25 have been conspicuous; the $7.50 to $8.50 kind in a hope. 
less minority. Had feeders not been well supplied with fung; 
and in receptive mood, range cattle might not have been able 
to pay their way to market; and, as it was, they were not 
favorites. 


Trash on Bargain-Counter 


“Crap”—to use market vernacular—has been piled op 
what would seem to be a bargain-counter, if prices ranging 
from $4 to $5.50 per cwt. are a criterion; but killers insist that 
it was no bargain sale, so far as they were concerned, as they 
had no immediate outlet for the product and did not care to 
take a gambling chance by freezing it. Feeders took the chance 
involved, however, on the theory that the next turn of the whee] 
would create popularity for that grade of beef. Doubtless their 
anemory reverted to conditions of last winter, when exporters 
secured fat heavy bullocks at $8 to $8.50, while killers rode 
their horses lame in quest of common light steers with a beef 
covering, for which they paid prices that made the beef of 
good heavy cattle look cheap on the hooks. As the wheel 
inevitably turns, so may that condition recur. 


Prognostication Precarious 


As the cattle market has always had the faculty of keeping 
everybody guessing, so will it continue. There is no rule to 
go by; but the man who figures that what happens one season 
will not be repeated the next, and that the policy adopted by 
the majority should be avoided, will have least reason for 
nursing red-eyed regret when perusing the ornately litho- 
graphed “account sales” handed him by his commission man 
in the finality of the transaction. 


Hog Descending to Packers’ Level 


For the first time in a year packers have had an inning 
in the hog market. Some philosopher has asserted that every- 
thing comes to him who waits. Sometimes the process is tedi- 
ous, frequently disappointing; but, after forecasting lower hog 
markets until their prognostication was regarded as a joke, 
packers have succeeded in forcing average cost of hogs down 
close to $8 per cwt.; whereupon they promptly developed an 
appetite, suggesting that they consider the price about right. 


No Basis for Bearish Sentiment 


On the new basis there is no room for bearish opinion. In 
fact, it is a cinch bet that with the turn of the year hogs will 
be worth more money. Stocks have disappeared, consumption 
of hog product of all kinds is enormous, and an export trade of 
respectable volume is being done weekly. During the last two 
weeks of October 75,000,000 pounds of lard and cured meats, 
the product of American packers, went across the Atlantic, a 
large share of it to England and Germany. The latter country 
may be bankrupt, so far as meeting war-reparation demands 
is concerned, but it has funds to buy food and raw material, 
a snug little balance of $100,000,000 in gold to its credit having 
been discovered in New York; so that it will be a buyer of hog 
product right along. England, also, must have meats and lard. 
Hence the export prospect is not so hopeless as the trade organs 
would have producers believe. 


Exports of Pork Products Substantial 


It may not be inopportune to draw attention to the fact 
that during the first nine months of 1922 our meat-export 
trade attained a gross value of $99,601,000, compared with 
$129,545,000 in 1921; which is a decent showing when Euro- 
pean industrial conditions and adverse rates of exchange are 
taken into the reckoning. During that nine-month period we 
exported 13,388,000 pounds of fresh pork, 27,387,000 pounds of 
pickled pork, 247,382,000 pounds of bacon, 216,130,000 pounds 
of ham, and 559,700,000 pounds of lard—a business not to be 
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sneezed at. With the exception of hams, volume was consider- 
ably less than in 1921, but this was more than atoned for by 
increased domestic consumption. Export trade is on a much 
healthier basis than a year ago, as the European larder is now 
bare and buying is on a hand-to-mouth basis with real money, 
whereas a year ago American packers were consigning millions 
of pounds of product to trans-Atlantic ports solely to get it out 
of the way. That they lost money in the operation will not 
be disputed; but that is water that has gone over the dam. 


Small Packer Keen Competitor 


It remains to be seen if the coterie of small packers that 
gave the big fellows such strenuous competition recently is able 
to maintain their ground. The big fellows have been talking 
reason to them. In fact, one of the keynotes of the recent 
packers’ convention at Chicago was buying on a safe and sane 
basis. Oscar Mayer, who expounded that idea, insisted that, 
unless packers killed hogs daily at a profit, they would ride for 
a fall. When the big outfits were able to split up the winter 
hog supply on a percentage basis, they had control of a situa- 
tion that has got out of their hands since the war. 


Hog Industry Due to Expand 


That pork production has not been overdone does not admit 
of dispute. Most of that production is well within the metes 
and bounds of the Corn Belt; elsewhere hog production has 
declined in recent years; otherwise the Pacific coast and inter- 
mountain region would not be buying in the Missouri Valley, 
nor would the Cotton Belt purchase its old-time quota of side 
meats and lard at northern packing-plants. The East does 
not produce enough pork annually to provision its larder for a 
brief ten-week period, nor is it likely that it ever will. The 
hog industry is ripe for expansion west of the one-hundredth 


‘meridian, and during the next five years will become an im- 


portant production factor in such states as Colorado, Montana, 
Idaho, and anywhere, in fact, where alfalfa and small grains 
can be produced. Sending to South Dakota and Nebraska for 
pork is anything but economical. 


Temporarily the big packers are in control of the hog mar- 
ket, but it may get away from them as the winter works along. 


Sheep Market Sensitive 


Live-mutton trade has been nervous and supersensitive to 
supply. A soaring wool market is a stout prop, but the October 
slump in cattle and hogs naturally had a disturbing influence 
in ovine circles. Production is limited; otherwise a $13.50 to 
$14.75 lamb market would have been impossible. Even the 


sheep phase of the trade is looking up, although it must be 
admitted that American consumers can get along with little 
mutton. 
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SHORTHORNS MAKE REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENTS — 


@ At most of the leading Corn Belt shows Shorthorn cattle led all beef breeds in numbers. 
@At the 1922 Iowa State Fair, where 367 baby-beef calves were exhibited, the best 10 calves 
shown from one county were the 10 Shorthorn calves from Marshall County. Of these calves, 
278 were sold at auction after the show. The top price—20 cents per pound—was paid for the 
champion Shorthorn calf. Ninety-two Shorthorn calves sold at an average of $11.40 per cwt.— 
50 cents above the average for the calves of any other breed. 

@ Finished Shorthorn steers of prime quality, both heavy-weights and baby beeves, have estab- 
lished many new tops for the year on the Chicago and Kansas City markets. 

@There are many other reasons why Shorthorns are the leading breed in the world’s richest 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
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Feeders Feeling Insecure 


Lambs have been fluctuating 50 cents to $1 per cwt. weekly, 
and will probably do so until the crop of western lambs that 
went into Corn Belt feed-lots during the range marketing 
season just closed has been cleaned up. Corn Belt bankers 
supplied funds liberally, and feeders bought thin lambs greed- 
ily. As the stuff has been laid in largely at $14 to $14.50, 
Chicago basis, feeders are nervous and anxious concerning the 
outcome. If they get their money back, plus a good price for 
the feed, it is about all they can expect. They are not exactly 
walking the floor nights, but there has been a marked disposi- 
tion to chase lambs out of corn-fields and ship them to market 
in deficient condition, many such lambs having reached Chicago 
from Iowa and other sections not fit for the meat-rail, and 
been taken to Michigan and Ohio for further acquaintance with 
corn. If feeders felt secure, they would be less precipitate. 


Western Lambs Bring Good Prices 


Native and grass western lambs have sold largely at $13.75 
to $14.50, with a sprinkling at $14.75. These are good prices, 
and would have put western breeders in good financial condi- 
tion had they raised a full lamb crop. The surprising phase 
of the trade is the manner in which feeders have taken western 
lambs at prices 80 to 90 per cent in excess of 1921 quotations. 
As the feed bill is higher than at that time, profits will neces- 
sarily be materially less, even if the high market of last winter 
is repeated. , 

Eight-cent hogs and $9 to $10 cattle are obviously out of 
line with $14 lambs, and the element of the population able or 
willing to buy lamb regardless of price is limited. When that 
market is saturated, the excess must find other channels at 
whatever price it will bring; therefore cock-sure optimism is 
ill-advised. 

Lower Lamb Level Unlikely 


Even when every adverse factor is taken into the reckon- 
ing, there is nothing on which to base prediction of a lower 
lamb market. There is uncertainty as to the winter supply 
volume, as many thousand lambs have gone direct from range 
to feed-lot and do not figure in supply statistics; but it is doubt- 
ful if the aggregate holding is large enough to disturb prices, 
especially if it is marketed in any sort of orderly fashion. 

Sheep have advanced $1 per cwt. Cold weather and 
scarcity are responsible factors. Fat ewes are now selling 
largely at $5 to $7.50, and a good class of wethers is worth 
$8 to $9. As few sheep went on feed, further enhancement of 
values is probable as the winter works along. 


Breeding Stock Restricted 


Demand for breeding stock is limited, and supply equally 
scarce. Western yearling breeding ewes have sold up to $11, 
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and aged range ewes at $5. Eastern farmers are anything but 
enthusiastic over wool and mutton production, and bankers in 
the so-called fleece states are not disposed to advance money 
on long-time breeding loans, although willing to put down bets 
on the winter market by financing feeder-purchasing. 


The western season is practically over, and, as the native 
lamb crop has been closely garnered, feeders will be in control 
of the market hereafter. By the middle of January it is prob- 
able that feeders from Colorado, Nebraska, Idaho, Montana, 
and other western states will have little competition. 


MOVEMENT OF WESTERN RANGE CATTLE 

52> Pe. 

T THIS WRITING (early in November) the western range- 
A cattle season is still in full swing, and likely to cut a 
figure in supply statistics for another six weeks. Lack of 
transportation facilities has held the run back, grass cured 
late, and, after a hard winter, cattle needed time to recuperate. 
As it is, the bulk of the stuff lacks condition, which is one 
reason why it has sold so far below corn-feds and Wisconsin 
grassers. Not only has condition been deficient, but quality 
has been the worst in trade history, a large percentage of the 
offering showing dairy blood. 

In a numerical sense the run has exceeded expectation. 
For this neither the cow nor the steer outfits were responsible. 
Thousands of cattle have reached the market from Montana 
and the Dakotas in one- to three-car lots; other thousands came 
in single loads, with several owners. In fact, western cattle 
were scattered all over the yards. This accounts for the in- 
crease, real and apparent, as much of the season’s gathering 
failed to qualify as beef, in the accepted sense of the term. 
These cattle represent the legacy to the western cattle industry 
of the invasion of what was once a range country by dry-land 
farmers from states farther east, who took with them on their 
emigration cows of the Holstein and other dairy breeds. Steers 
of this persuasion are not popular with killers; which accounts 
for a long string of apparently low sales of westerns, compared 
with prices paid for corn-fed cattle on the same market. 

Cattlemen contributed most of the good southern-bred, 
northern-matured cattle, but these also lacked quality, owing 
to unsatisfactory physical conditions, with the result that sales 
above $7.50 could easily be enumerated, and a mass of $6 to $7 
stuff has gone over the scales, transactions involving the use 
of the $8 sign having been few. The market season has been 
a distinct disappointment to cattlemen, despite a broad stocker 
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and feeder demand. Early November found the long string 
of western cattle sales within a range of $6 to $6.75, with a 
sprinkling down to $5 and few above $7. 

Range cows have been scarce, due to depletion in recent 
years and the fact that they are worth more in the West for 
breeding purposes than for beef at the market. It has been a 
$4 to $5 market for most of the range cows, and at the latter 
figure they needed a decent beef covering. Feeders have been 
reluctant to lay in cows, even at relatively low cost, and there 
has been no market for breeding stock, although a grade cow 
is now able to pay its board with the calf it raises. 

One reason for the unsatisfactory condition of western 
cattle trade is practical elimination of the demand for cheap 
beef in industrial circles. Grass beef has, in fact, had no re- 
liable outlet. This was demonstrated in the case of Wisconsin 
grassers lacking quality and finish, which sold far below the 
qualitied delegation from that quarter that had been fed corn 
on grass and sold at $10 to $13, according to condition. Never 
before has a corn finish been so effective in enhancing the price 
of a bullock. Beef men assert that straight grass beef is a 
drug on the market, localities that formerly consumed it in 
large quantities at this season having switched to good beef, 
and displayed ability to pay the price. 

At all markets there has been an undigestible mass of 
bovine trash, some of it selling as low as $4 per cwt. at south- 
western markets. Brahma blood has been as conspicuously in 
evidence in cattle from the Southwest as the dairy infusion 
in the delegation from the Northwest. Such beef produc- 
tion is obviously uneconomical. Manufacturers who do not 
adjust their processes to changing demand invariably go out 
of business. 

The financial situation in the Northwest has undoubtedly 
dislodged many cattle. Said a Montana man: “Our bankers 
have advised us to ship nothing but beef, but in the same 
breath they have admonished us to meet maturing loans. Con- 
sequently we had no alternative but to order cars.” 

Putting western grass beef away in freezers is a gamble 
under changing conditions, as there is no assurance of a prof- 
itable market when the time comes ‘around to take it out. 
American consumers will not eat frozen meat when they have 
money to buy the fresh article—which is the enviable condition 
in which they find themselves at present. 


THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N. FULTON 


EAR OCTOBER RECORDS were reported in cattle and 
N sheep receipts on the Denver market for the month just 
ended. Cattle receipts were 112,841 head—the largest number 
ever received on the Denver market during October, with the 
single exception of 1919, when 119,000 head were recorded dur- 
ing that month. October sheep receipts were 521,685. Only 
once has this number been exceeded—namely, in October, 1920, 
when receipts of sheep totaled 565,840. 

In many respects the October cattle trade was highly satis- 
factory to the shipper. Prices were considerably higher than 
one year ago, and good cattle found ready demand from day 
to day. Salesmen had their work cut out for them, however, 
in disposing of the common and half-fat grades. The supply 
of these was large, and the demand entirely inadequate. The 
result was a slow trade, with continually declining prices. 

Good fat steers were selling on the Denver market early 
in October at $7 to $7.50. The same grades were quoted at 
about the same prices at the close of the month, but very few 
good enough to land at better than $7 were coming to market, 
and a good grade of killers found outlet at $6.50 to $6.75. 
Good fat cows sold late in the month at $4 to $4.75, whici 
was about the prices prevailing thirty days earlier. Choice 
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November, 1922 


heifers maintained their popularity and sold well throughout 
the month. At the close of October best heifers were bringing 
$5.50 to $5.65, and a good grade $5 to $5.50. Feeding steers 
sold at $6.75 to $7.25 early in the month, but at the close it 
was difficult to get above $7 for anything except the most 
fancy kinds. 

Hogs found a ready outlet during the month, but prices 
closed $2 per cwt. lower than at the opening. Early in October 
best hogs were selling at $10 to $10.25, while at the close the 
same grades were bringing $8 to $8.25. It will be remembered, 
however, that hog prices at the close of September were $1 
higher than about the middle of that month. 

Sheep trade was active, and values closed the month a 
shade higher than the month before. While the run of sheep 
and lambs was heavy, the proportion of sale stock was not 
large, due to the fact that many of the sheep and lambs 
received were contracted in the country and merely weighed 
up here. On October 1 good fat lambs were selling at $13 to 
$13.25, while at the close of the month the same grades were 
quoted at $13.50 to $13.75. Since November 1, however, a 
slight decline has been registered, and at this writing (Novem- 
ber 4) best fat lambs are quoted at $13 to $13.25. 

Ewes that sold a month ago at $5.50 to $6 sold at the close 
of October at $6 to $6.25. Feeding lambs found outlet at the 
close of the month at $12.75 for the best, with good grades at 
$12 to $12.50, or about 50 cents lower than the prevailing prices 
of the early part of the month. 


WOOL PRICES ADVANCING 


J. E. P. 
66 UY WOOL” is the trade tip. Prices are advancing all 
B over the world. Down in South America contracting 
is in full swing, and it is dollars to doughnuts that dealers will 
be putting down bids on the 1923 clip long before it is ready 
to leave the sheep’s back. 

Country stocks have all but disappeared, and wool in 
dealers’ hands at the central markets is moving in considerable 
quantities daily. The wise guys of the trade went short at a 
time when they should have accumulated—a fact they are now 
realizing. Present indications are that a buying scramble will 
develop long before next year’s clip is ready to be shorn. 

Around Chicago 41 cents is being paid for freshly shorn 
wool. The trade is awaiting somewhat anxiously the outcome 
of Texas fall sales. In the Northwest the only large package 
unsold is in the hands of the co-operative pool at Portland. 
East of the Missouri River depletion is in sight. 

In trade circles the inflation cry has been raised, but wool 
at 40 to 55 cents per pound does not spell inflation; in fact, it 
does not represent much more than cost of production. Among 
the optimists—and they are many—the confident opinion is 
expressed that cross-bred wools in the grease are headed to- 
ward the 50-cent mark, if not higher. 

Taking the new duty into the reckoning, American wool 
prices are below a foreign market parity, which cannot be con- 
strued otherwise than a healthy indication. But the strongest 
factor is the purchasing capacity of the masses. Stocks of 
clothing have been reduced, and recent advances in cost of 
fabrics have not affected demand in the least. The public is 
again in the clothing market. 

All over the world the textile industry is busy and thriving. 
Top-makers here and abroad are behind with orders, and dis- 
inclined to take new business, much less solicit it. Germany is 
buying wool, and will continue to do so. 

Both the situation and the prospect afford decided en- 
couragement to producers. If dealers and manufacturers were 
carrying stocks of considerable volume, it would be a horse of 
a different color; but they are not, and under present and pro- 
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spective conditions they will not be able to accumulate. Many 
eastern dealers have sold out and are looking for something to 
continue business with. That they will go gunning for the 1923 
clip admits of no doubt. 

Prices of fabrics have been advanced 35 to 40 cents a yard 
recently, but consumption of raw wool is increasing, and more 
machinery is being put into action. Reports from every section 
of the country show a large and increasing volume of retail 
trade—in striking contrast to conditions existing a year ago, 
when the public was on a buying strike, so far as clothing was 
concerned. Manufacturers are turning out a large volume of 
goods, even the depressed worsted industry showing substantial 
revival. 

Another world-wide rise in prices of raw material is in 
progress. The October London auctions recorded advances of 
5 to 10 per cent. Australia reports keen competition and higher 
values, and in the domestic market eastern buyers are scour- 
ing the fleece and territory-wool states, picking up everything 
available in large or small packages at advancing prices. Mon- 
tana cross-bred wools have sold recently at 39 cents, for which 
the best bid was 18 cents a year ago. 

Inflation is possible, but no symptom of that condition is 
in evidence at present. It is a broad market, on a legitimate 
basis, with practical assurance that the 1923 clip will sell at 
still higher levels. 





LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, 
and slaughter of live stock at sixty-seven markets for the 
month of September, 1922, compared with September, 1921, and 
for the nine months ending with September, 1922, compared 
with the corresponding period in 1921: 











RECEIPTS 
| September Nine oe 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Cattle 2..:.:.... 2,373,131 1,905,604 | 16,004,580 | 14,131,804 
Se oot 3,062,185 2,655,404 | 30,959,834 | 30,269,534 
Sheep............. 2,241,022 | 2,618,247 | 15,187,704 | 17,393,822 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS* 
September Nine oe 
1922 | 1921 1922 1921 
Cattle... 1,241,125 | 911,117 | 6,879,591 | 5,726,010 
ROG ne 1,153,107 950,943 | 10,869,133 | 10,417,610. 
SHOOT c..-.-..2. 1,240,683 1,428,424 7,255,758 7,689,723 








*Includes stockers and feeders. 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 


September Nine Months Ending 





September 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Catiies. 3... 597,453 394,636 | 2,966,622 | 2,139,704 
HOGS .....:... 1,153,107 950,943 | 10,869,133 | 10,417,610 
IOS. ss. 524,482 554,715 | 2,006,114 1,650,701 

LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
September Nine ae 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Cattien2 3: 1,107,323 986,213 | 9,000,798 | 8,318,767 
Hogs... 1,916,818 | 1,697,371 | 20,097,451 | 19,825,261 
Sheep............- 1,007,951 1,199,712 | 7,904,105 | 9,724,897 




































































LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 


Friday, October 27, 1922 


CATTLE 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
BEEF STEERS: 


Medium and Heavy Wt. (1,100 lbs. up)— 


ene On Prien os ca $11.75-13.70 $11.00-13.00 $11.00-13.00 
NN le ce ee ge oe - 9.35-11.75 8.80-11.00 9.00-11.00 
RON a kn - ~T00- 9.35 6.65- 8.80 7.00- 9.00 
UN ptr kg - §.75- 7.50 4.75- 6.65 5.00- 7.00 


Light Weight (1,100 lbs. down)— 
Choice and Prinie................ 11.65-13.35 10.75-12.40 10.75-13.00 


RMON te hehe ieee. Sti Kt re a 8.35-10.75 8.75-10.75 
Ee ET ERE. 6.40- 8.35 6.75- 8.75 
LE AE ed 5.50- 7.25 4.25- 6.40 5.00- 6.75 
BUTCHER CATTLE: 
Heifers, Common to Choice............... 4.75-10.00 3.78- 8.85 4.25- 9.00 
Cows, Common to Choice.................. 3.50- 8.15 3.35- 6.25 3.50- 6.50 
Bulls, Bologna and Beef.................... 3.50- 6.35 3.00- 4.75 3.00- 6.00 
CANNERS AND CUTTERS: 
Cows and Heifers............................. 2.60- 3.50 2.00- 3.35 2.25- 3.50 
OE; FONTS oe 3.50- 4.00 2.25- 3.50 2.50- 4.00 


VEAL CALVES: 
Lt. & Med. Wt., Med. to Choice... 8.00-10.75 7.00-10.2: 
Heavy Wt., Common to Choice .... 3.50- 7.50 3.50- 7 
FEEDER STEERS: 


1,000 lbs. up, Common to Choice.. 5.65- 8.00 5.25- 8.25 5.50- 7.75 

750-1,000 1bs., Common to Choice.. 5.50- 8.00 5.15- 8.15 5.20- 7.85 
STOCKER STEERS: 

Common to Choice... 4.40- 8.00 4.15- 8.10 4.75- 7.90 
STOCKER COWS AND HEIFERS: 

Common to Choice............ isdinne Gio Re 2.90- 5.50 3.25- 5.50 


































HOGS 

PN ace en cc savcecbiaseasite alnel $ 9.10 $ 8.50 $ 8.65 
PION ADR PUNO 8.30- 9.10 8.00- 8.50 7.40- 8.50 
Heavy Wt., Medium to Choice......... 8.50- 9.10 7.95- 8.40 7.90- 8.35 
Medium Wt., Medium to Choice... 8.90- 9.10 8.05- 8.45 8.15- 8.50 
Light Wt., Common to Choice. ....... 8.90-. 9.00 8.10- 8.45 8.10- 8.40 
Light Lights, Common to Choice... 8.90- 9.00 ieee SO. edo 
Packing Sows, Smooth......000000W. 7.75- 8.40 7.25- 7.50 7.40- 7.80 
Packing Sows, Rough......000000000.0.... 7.25- 7.90 6.75- 7.25 7.25- 7.50 
Ren I or Se ve 9.00- 9.15 



















LAMBS: SHEEP 
84 lbs. down— 
Medium to Prime............................$13.00-14.65 $12.50-14.25 $12.00-13.90 
Culls and Common.........0000000. 9.00-12.75 8.50-12.25 8.50-12.00 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
Medium to Prime.................................. 9.75-13.00 8.25-11.50 8.75-11.50 
WETHERS: 
Medium to Prime................ sie ph oat 6.50- 9.50 6.25- 8.25 6.00- 8.50 
EWES: 
Medium to Choice... 4.50-7.75 4.75- 7.25 4.75- 6.90 
Cullis and Common..................::.... 2.75- 5.25 1 2.50- 4.50 
BREEDING EWES: 
Full-Mouths to -Yearlings................. 5.00-10.75 5.50- 9.25 5.50-10.50 
FEEDING LAMBS: 
Metiom te Cholee....... 12.75-14.35 12.00-13.25 12.00-13.00 
FEEDSTUFFS 


TRONG DEMAND AND SCARCITY have brought the 
S price of cottonseed products, 43 per cent protein content, 
up to the high mark of $45 per ton at Texas common points. 
Prices for hay have also risen. At Kansas City, November 8, 
the following were nominal hay quotations: prairie—No. 1, 
$15 to $15.50; No. 2, $13 to $14.50; No. 3, $10 to $12.50; pack- 
ing, $8.50 to $9.50; alfalfa—choice, $24.50 to $25.50; No. 1, 
$23 to $24; standard, $19 to $22.50; No. 2, $17 to $19; No. 3, 
$13.50 to $15.50; timothy—No. 1, $14.50 to $16.50; standard, 
$13.50 to $14.50; No. 2, $12 to $13; No. 3, $9.50 to $11.50; 
clover-mixed—light, $14.50 to $15.50; No. 1, $12.50 to $14; 
No. 2, $9.50 to $12; clover—No. 1, $14 to $15; No. 2, $11 to 
$13.50; straw, $8.50 to $9. 
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HIDE MARKET STRONG 


HE HIDE MARKET is active, although less so than re- 

cently. Leather business has improved, some of the big 
manufacturing concerns earning a substantial surplus during 
the last quarter; but imports of hides are heavy, stocks of 
leather are ample, and the domestic take-off is large. Tanners 
are resolutely resisting every effort to advance prices, but, as 
packers are well sold up, their demands are firm. 

Heavy Texas steers are selling in Chicago at 21 cents, and 
small packers insist on 18% cents for all-weight native hides, 
Various special selections, in second hands, such as heavy 
native cows and extreme weights, are also held at 18 cents, 
Country hides are dull, free-of-grub 25- to 45-pound hides sell- 
ing at 16 cents, Chicago freight paid. Heavy cows are quoted 
at 14% cents for fresh receipts and 14 cents for stock dating 
back. 

Ruling Chicago quotations follow (cents per pound): 


PACKER HIDES 


Spready native steers......................-... ...@ - 26 
HIGSVY “ALIVE SCOTS. 2.....5 50d. sccs) ee 
HeAVY TiAUVe COWES../. 225. 2.085... ae 
RAGE TIVO COMB inca cc ic 18%- 19 
PR MRIW Ee EG Sot A gles oe atin! SS 
FIGHVY SeOPAs (SIOETS oe cect cence as. See 
TiigenG Peens Sheers. iat = ae 
Extreme light Texas steers................ ste 
Butt-branded ateers ......-...:-.<.05..25 Suara 
CONGTAUODUOORS 8 5 5eis icc eset csisiese ds sai 
RS NSRINOEE ON cass isc Sc cacraw ad es eid cs ds" 
Branded DUUs 5 se ese; text wD 
COUNTRY HIDES 
PRRIRGY BOCCPE: ec An Th 14%- 17 
REO OO WG 3o5 2o5 pcchas i Seca ees ge fade 14 - 15 
TRC css ee hee ore Nee eh 14 - 15 
PRGPOMOCS #65525:.c. edaabgen. peo aaa 16 - 16% 
SON cate A GP cs cea ile LN 11%- 12% 
BYARGCU GCS MAG: kisses bes eescck cade 11%- 13 
CALF AND KIP 
PRCKGE COIBHING 522:34550 5.0 Sect. sue i 
kg RRS oh eed RNS OE REY Ea ee ek 23. ta Te 
First-salted city calf............. Sg l an Se 22 - 22% 
SIE MIDE chiens cadet vecaencels: nar one 15 - 20 
Firet-ealted city kip.......::.:..........0..2 ee 
MONI UN csi heheh seiteaces Skeets ican 15 - 18 
Light calf and deacons........................ 90 -1.65 
ne ee 25 -1.10 


Leather, especially sole varieties, is advancing. 


STORAGE HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND 
CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen and 

cured meats on October 1, 1922, compared with October 1, 
1921, and the average holdings on October 1 for the last five 
years, as announced by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
(in pounds) : 





Oct. 1, 1922 Oct. 1, 1922 F Tac 

Frozen beef........... 34,645,496 44,296,052 | 116,538,000 
*Cured beef.......... 18,920,240 15,525,558 26,481,000 
Lamb and mutton 3,538,617 5,993,138 9,536,000 
Frozen pork.......... 54,121,826 64,682,012 60,010,000 
*Dry salt pork...... 123,237,967 | 149,974,469 | 228,608,000 
*Pickled pork....... 312,154,617 257,244,374 270,479,000 
Miscellaneous....... 50,079,951 | * 69,738,939 71,071,000 

fT 596,698,714 607,454,542 782,723,000 


BNO arncsnckretsnsitie 75,631,543 85,115,017 86,231,000 


*Cured and in process of. cure. 
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New York and Philadelphia on light loins. 


November, 1922 


CLOSING WHOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN 
DRESSED FRESH MEATS 


For Week Ending Friday, October 27, 1922 


BOSTON 
BEEF LAMB AND MUTTON 
STEERS: LAMBS: 
(holee caste ek $18.00-19.00 CP acid $25.00-26.00 
OeOd. cased 16.00-18.00 COD 23 24.00-25.00 
Medium  ....................... 12.00-15.00 Medium ......................... 23.00-24.00 
NONE oo sis oncp caress sacs 9.50-11.60 Common ........................ 20.00-23.00 
cows: MUTTON: 
pe ee 9.00-10.00 CR nies te chee 13.00-15.00 
MOG AUUE i Fesiact cece 8.00- 9.00 DE en ne 10.00-12.00 
TINO: i acessccsencinsszscde 7.00- 8.00 t MMII oe 8.00-10.00 
NEW YORK 
STEERS: LAMBS: 
GCG Siar $18.00-19.00 RR asses ete ccccae $27.00-29.00 
BGOG | ccscticin cheeses) DO ee GO area te ce 26.00-27.00 
Medium ....... ................ 12.00-15.00 ERT si islicsnccrctces 23.00-25.00 
COMBO 2555 oss 9.00-11.00 Ss 18.00-20.00 
cows: ' roy 
ee ge pea 18.00-20.00 
Medium .... _- ana > Wageres eter tga se ae at 
Common ........................ 8.00- 9.00 MUTTON: 
BULLS : CN a ees 15.00-17.00 
Medium .......... sivssatieees 7.00- 8.00 Medium ........................ 18.00-15.00 
Common ..... Livascicn: Ce TO CIE ait cs skscn sence 9.00-11.00 


REVIEW OF EASTERN MEAT-TRADE 
CONDITIONS 


For Week Ending Friday, October 27, 1922 


BEEF 


Receipts of choice steers were light, but somewhat in 
excess of the limited demand for this grade, and prices late in 
the week had a weak undertone. Other grades were plentiful, 
but met with better demand, prices ruling steady to stronger 
on those which cut bright. The demand for cows was fair, and 
prices showed little change during the week, although the 
market was fairly strong at New York and steady at other 
markets. Receipts of bulls were light, but the market ruled 


weak. 
VEAL 


Choice veal was scarce and in good demand, while there 
was a fairly good outlet for all other grades at steady-to-firm 
prices. Heavy sides formed a liberal percentage of the re- 
ceipts. Compared with the previous Friday, New York was 
strong to $1 higher, Boston and Philadelphia unchanged. 


LAMB 


The moderate receipts of lamb were of generally good 


quality, with good and choice grades forming the bulk. Buyers 
purchased sparingly, and supplies accumulated, with prices 
showing uneven declines from the week’s opening prices. Com- 
pared with the previous Friday, Boston was $2 to $3 lower, 
New York $1 to $2 higher, and Philadelphia $1 to $3 higher; 
poorer grades showing greatest strength. A few lots of frozen 
imported lambs sold at $20 to $21 at New York, with fresh 
Canadians bringing $25 to $27 at Boston. 


MUTTON 


The supply of desirable-weight mutton of the better 
grades was insufficient for the demand, and prices ruled strong 
to higher. Receipts have been light and demand good. Some 
frozen wether mutton sold at $17 per 100 pounds at New York. 


PORK 


Heavy loins at New York and Philadelphia sold readily at 
strong-to-higher prices, due partly to a shortage of these 
weights. Light loins were slow at all markets, with a plentiful 
supply. Other fresh pork cuts were active at firm prices, 
showing some advance in spots. Compared with the previous 
Friday, prices were steady at Boston, steady to $1 higher at 
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RADE REVIEW 


CATTLE-MARKET PROSPECTS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


HAT ABOUT the winter cattle market? One thing is 

certain: The country is bullish on corn, bearish on 
cattle. Also, it is loaded to the guards with cattle. The turn- 
over has been enormous, but “stores”—to use an English term 
—are ample, assuring a large beef crop. 





Already signs of uneasiness are evident. This is indicated 
by heavy receipts of warmed-up steers—a liquidation process 
that broke prices of such steers about $1.50 per cwt. the last 
two weeks of October. Cattle selling at $10 to $11.25 on the 
high spot got the brunt of it, the good ones holding steady and 
grassers not losing more than 50 cents per cwt. If feeders 
desire to break prices on themselves, they have merely to con- 
tinue the jettisoning process. 


The corn crop is a distinct disappointment. Early guesses 
emanating from Washington have been discredited. Just why 
statisticians consider it incumbent upon them to announce 
“bumper crops” each season is a mystery, but they keep on 
doing it. And they do not help the farmer out of his troubles 
by their method. The hot spell could not have any other effect 
than to injure corn, and now that husking returns are coming 
in it is the same story of short yields from Ohio to Nebraska. 
The much-advertised corn surplus has vanished. 


With the country loaded up with cattle, and feed cost 
rising, it -will be logical to expect free marketing during 
November, December, and January. And there is one rule to 
go by in this beef-making gamé; namely, that the market will 
not repeat its last season’s performance. The January-to- 
April cattle market this year was constantly in need of the 
services of an apologist. If the rule works, that period of 1923 
will reward feeders, especially if liquidation runs riot during 
the ensuing ninety days; and present indications are that it 
will, if the railroads are able to fill car orders. 

Many feeders have doubtless acquired more cattle than 
they can feed out, unless they buy corn, which they will be 
reluctant to do. This means that they will unload prematurely, 
creating an excess supply of one kind of cattle. Finished 
bullocks are scarce, and will be. With the end of the season’s 
beef-gathering in the West the recent mass of $5.50 to $7.50 
grass beef will disappear, narrowing the spread. With the 
holidays $13 cattle will disappear, and January may see a $10 
top. 

Feeders cannot understand the late summer market. It 
was wholly unexpected, short-fed cattle flirting with war 
prices. Two reasons are assignable; one being that, owing to 
physical conditions, the West did not make a crop of grass 
beef; the other, that the consuming public was not in the mar- 
ket for cheap product.. As the crop of long-fed cattle was 
short, killers were under necessity of substituting beef from 
short-feds, which attained such high levels as to render the 
break inevitable. 

Mid-October developed apathy in feeder-buying circles. 
Almost overnight the country quit buying: fleshy steers, 
although it continued investing in light cattle which can be 
carried along. A $13 market for big steers had the logical 
effect of arousing enthusiasm, but the heavy bullock has been 
such a bad actor until recently that the alarm proved effective. 
Putting in heavy cattle for the mid-winter market is not good 
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when it has to meet western competition. 

Tim Ingwersen appears to have been right. His plan was 
to make no short-fed cattle for the period when grass beef is 
running, letting grassers and long-feds have a monopoly of 
beef trade at that period. The idea has been ridiculed, but 
may have merit. As the country was full of corn this year, a 
generous crop of short-feds was inevitable. 

But the market horizon may not be so gloomy as surface 
indications suggest. Conditions now and a year ago are rad- 
ically different. At that time an unemployed army occupied 
the entire country; now everybody able and willing to work 
has a job at remunerative wages, and the purchasing capacity 
of the industrial masses is correspondingly great. No sign of 
industrial depression can be detected anywhere, as a huge 
building campaign is under way, coal stocks are exhausted, 
railroads are in the market for equipment, lumbering has been 
resumed, and in other respects the prospect is promising. The 
history of the cattle business should be convincing proof that, 
when everybody has a job, beef has a market. Hides, unsal- 
able a year ago, are now moving freely, and all kinds of by- 
product are merchantable. This puts killers in a position to 
keep their capital together, reduce carrying charges, and get 
a prompt turn-over. 

The public is buying good beef. I was in a Packingtown 
cooler recently when a carload of beef for a certain mining 
camp was being put up. It was the product of steers costing 
$11 to $12 per cwt. on, the hoof. This mining community before 
the war took little but bull beef. When I mentioned this to 
the manager he replied: “Them days are gone forever. We 
are sending our best beef to steel centers and mining communi- 
ties now.” From which interesting deductions may be drawn. 
When wage-earners have money—which is the case now—they 
buy beef, and they demand the good kind. 

Whatever happens in the cattle market during the next 
six months, it will not be a repetition of the events of the 
previous corresponding period. And it is a cinch that, unless 
the industrial situation undergoes a radical change, beef con- 
sumption will be maintained. The logical sequence of free 
and premature liquidation of warmed-up cattle during the 
early part of the winter will be higher prices later. 


DANISH HOG AND AMERICAN CORN 


OW AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION in countries com- 
peting in the export marts interlocks, so that rivalry is 
tempered by interdependence and loss at one end is neutralized 
by gain at the other, is interestingly brought out in a report on 
the Danish bacon trade by Alfred P. Dennis, special represent- 
ative in Europe of the Department of Commerce. Says Mr. 
Dennis: » 





“American sales of bacon on the British market for the 
first seven months of the present year exceeded those of Den- 
mark by some 13,350,000 pounds, but in value the Danish trade 
was worth nearly $10,000,000 more than the American. Com- 
plementary to this, Danish imports of American corn rose from 
95,203 tons in the first six months of 1921 to 152,992 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1922. Here is a situation which is 
‘doubly interesting to the American grain-export trade: Sales 
of American corn jump as Danish hog production increases; 
but, by the same token, the United States is steadily losing the 
lead which its bacon trade obtained in British markets during 
the war. ... 

“The imports of corn into Denmark, expressed in metric 
tons [of 2,204.6 pounds], were 266,405 tons in 1914, 251,957 
tons in 1920, and 471,829 tons in 1921. For the first six months 
of 1922 the imports of corn amounted to 236,554 tons, as com- 
pared with 177,271 tons during the same period of 1921; the 
United States supplying 152,922 tons and 95,203 tons, respect- 
ively. The corn wanted by the Danish hog-producers is a soft, 
mixed American variety. Although a considerabie amount of 
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small, hard, yellow Plate corn is imported, it is used for poultry 
rather than for hog-feeding. .. . 

“From one aspect, Denmark may be regarded as a greg 
transformer of agricultural wealth. From different quarteys 
of the globe the country steadily draws in corn and vegetable 
oil cake, and is thus enabled to sustain a flourishing dairy 
industry. ... The dairy business is the main prop of the 
Danish hog industry. The ability of the Danish farmer ty 
turn out in six months a 225-pound hog of a grade precisely 
adapted to the wants of the English market is due in the main 
to the plentiful supplies of skim milk and Danish barley 
which form the chief elements in the food of the hog up ig 
within two months of its slaughter, when imported crushed 
corn forms 20 per cent of the hog’s diet. . 

“Denmark imported 179,327 tons of cottonseed oil cake jn 
1914, 127,882 tons in 1920, and 221,703 tons in 1921. Other 
vegetable oil cakes, such as peanut, palm kernel, soya bean, 
and hemp, were also imported; but the bulk of the oil cake 
imported is cottonseed and comes from the United States. 
The international character of the bacon industry is, therefore, 
manifest when it is seen that the hog business must of neces. 
sity decline with the milk supply, which in turn depends upon 
heavy imports of feedstuffs in the form of oil cake. Moreover, 
the Danish hog prospers only up to a certain point on a native 
diet composed of skim milk, crushed barley, and boiled potatoes, 
Imported corn is needed to complete the fattening process, and 
the industry accordingly suffers when deprived of American 
corn.’ 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS IN SEPTEMBER 


XPORTS OF MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS for the 

month of September and the nine months ended Septen- 
ber, 1922, as compared with the corresponding periods in 1921, 
were as below, according to data published by the Department 
of Commerce: 


BEEF PRODUCTS 


(Pounds) 






















September Nine Months Ending 
Articles September 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Beef, canned .......... 287,351 286,805 2,107,918 5,171,518 
Beef, fresh ............. 209,415 239,039 2 336,890 9,560,116 
Beef, pickled, ete... 2,840,933 2,857,076 20,604,832 18 968,576 
CORGG:. Eb hos cbc 8,333,409 11,865,016 83,929,070 106,150,516 
Totals 11.671,106 | 15,247,936 108.978,710 139,850,526 





PORK PRODUCTS 


(Pounds) 

















September Nine Months Ending 
Articles September 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
” pork, fresh. ............ 2,198,367 1,559,081 13,388,419 49,498,515 
Pork, pickled, ete. 4,008,769 2,990,328 27,387,041 25,647,520 
Wawih 2 a 30,447,613 44,718,463 247,332,299 354,746,660 
Hams and 
shoulders ............| 20 591,900 17,137,613 216,130,318 187,948,909 
WP se a 61,119,667 | 104,740,783 559,700,270 695,658,722 
Neutral lard .......... 1,598,367 2,789,147 14,741,292 20,515,126 
Sausage, canned .... 187,075 165,173 1,346,376 2,028,617 
*Lard compounds. 1,324,648 3,322,368 12,631,425 37,601,644 
*Margarine ............ 188,781 140,375 1,310,559 2,642,036 
TOCOIS ~ osc 121,665,187 | 177,563,331 | 1,083,968,999 | 1,376,287,719 
*Includes vegetable fats prior to January 1, 1922. 


Canada’s Cattle Exports Stop 


Exports of Canadian cattle, which had been going to 
British ports (to be slaughtered there upon arrival) at the 
rate of 3,000 to 6,000 head per month, have almost totally 
ceased. A sudden inrush of Irish cattle—due, it is thought, to 
a desire to escape the raids of the contending factions in that 
hapless island—is given as the cause. No definite action has 
yet been taken by the British government in the matter of 
importation of Canadian stockers and feeders. 
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BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 
LONDON, October 20, 1922. 


HE BROAD RESULTS of the agricultural year in Great 
© seh are not without interest as bearing upon the live- 
stock outleek. The only class of farmer in England and Wales 
who is not out of pocket on this season’s industry is the dairy 
farmer; everyone else feels it a year of record agricultural 
depression for forty years past or more. This is mainly on 
account of the aftermath of war and sundry ruling restrictions. 
The farmer is rated and taxed up to his ears, railway rates 
have nearly crushed him, and wage and other restrictions have 
done the rest. British wheat is now making $8.75 per 8 
bushels, barley $8.50, and oats $5.75 (reckoning $4.50=£1), 
which are pre-war prices; and wheat is expected to go still 
lower. 

The following brief statement of live-stock prices which 
the farmer is now earning, and their comparison with a year 
ago, is also eloquent of English farmers’ difficulties, in view of 
their other burdens: 








Average Price at End of 


Third Second Third 

Qtr. Qtr. tr. 

1921 1922 1922 
Cattle (per 14-lb. stone) ..... $3.77 $3.52 $3.03 
Cows (per 14-lb. stone) ....... 3.00 2.64 2.30 
Veal calves (per Ib.)........... 0.29 0.25 0.23 
Sheep (per 1D.) ............:........ 0.24 0.35 0.31 
Lambe (per Tb.) .......2....:...:, 0.31 0.38 0.33 
Porkers (per 14-lb. stone) ... 3.75 3.37 3.50 
Baconers (per 14-lb. stone)! 3.42 3.15 3.15 





The ruling shortage in fat sheep is accountable for the 
increase in prices given for them, which are still higher, in 
comparison with pre-war prices, than those of either cattle or 
pigs. Sheep at the close of last month were over 80 per cent 
dearer than in September, 1912. An outstanding feature of 
the recent sheep sales has been the demand for breeding ewes, 
and the high prices obtainable for mutton, and the improve- 
ment in the wool trade compared with last year, should result 
in an increase in sheep-breeding. 

There has been more widespread comment over the big 
South American meat purchase by Vestey Brothers than prob- 
ably any other subject debated in meat circles just recently. 
This is not to be wondered at, seeing that the two meat opera- 
tors, who in the past decades have developed from extensive 
cold-store proprietors into what are probably the world’s big- 
gest individual meat-traders, have, in their purchase of the 
British and Argentine Meat Company’s export undertaking in 
the River Plate and their nine hundred or so retail frozen-meat 
shops in all parts of Great Britain, confirmed in a still stronger 
degree their hold in two of the world’s most important meat- 
producing and meat-consuming regions. 

It is remarked in London that the inevitable result of the 
strong contest between the South American frigorifico com- 
panies would ultimately have forced the British and Argentine 
Meat Company to have taken some drastic step to buttress up 
its position, no matter how successful it might have been dur- 
ing the last year or two. Now, Vestey Brothers have snapped 
up what is regarded as a plum in the overseas meat trade, and 
they have at the same time extended their capacity to absorb 
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in consumptive demand the meat which they can import from 
all quarters of the globe. Vestey Brothers are now exporters 
of meat from Australia, Africa, and South America, and they 
are also the largest industrial owners of refrigerated shipping, 
owning nearly 6,000,000 of tonnage. Besides this, they possess 
cold stores all over Great Britain, at important points in 
France and elsewhere on the continent of Europe, as well as 
owning important pork- and poultry-exporting works in Man- 
churia, and an important series of works in Russia and Siberia 
—at present, of course, under a cloud. The total capitalization 
of all the properties which they control is about $150,000,000. 

It is interesting to see what course the imported-beef 
market in Great Britain will take in the next few months. It 
lies largely in the hands of the big operators. Chilled beef is 
again at a low ebb of cheapness. Nevertheless, hopes are 
entertained that frozen beef will have a fairer market in the 
season ahead. At the present moment the frozen-meat market 
in general is in none too steady a state, although frozen-lamb 
and mutton prices are still very high—viz., 25 cents per pound, 
wholesale, in Smithfield, for best New Zealand lamb, and 16% 
cents per pound for wether mutton. The extremely small com- 
pass into which demand has shrunk during the past month 
makes it rather phenomenal that these rates should have held, 
and it can only be due to the marked shortage in available sup- 
plies in the country at the present time. 

The National Farmers’ Union is fomenting an agitation 
against the practice of the British government in feeding the 
British army entirely on imported meat. The present parlous 
condition of the meat-farmer in Great Britain is pointed to as 
a betrayal accentuated by such government policy, and the 
union is approaching the government on the subject. It is not 
likely, however, that much result will accrue from this agita- 
tion, as the government will be able to show that its present 
action is in the combined interests of economy and empire. 

The presence in Great Britain of the vice-chairman of the 
New Zealand Meat Producers’ Board on a mission of investi- 
gation, and also of negotiation for better freight terms for New 
Zealand meat exports,.points to coming changes in the market- 
ing of New Zealand meat in Great Britain. New Zealand 
producers, as a whole, have now united, but it is improbable 
that in the near future there will be any compulsory pool 
formed of their export meat. However, some changes may 
nevertheless be made to limit the part of the speculator in this 
market, and such reforms as the removal of the multiplicity of 
marks, which was responsible for awkward handling of the 
meat, may be effected. 


GERMANY BUYING AMERICAN MEAT 


LARGE ORDER for meat recently placed with one of the 
Chicago packers by German importers has directed atten- 

tion to the possible revival of that market for American food 
products. It was thought that Germany’s ever-increasing 
economic difficulties precluded importations on a large scale. 
It appears now, however, that, if the Germans are to have any 
meat at all, it must be supplied from overseas. Their own 
farmers, says a correspondent to the National Provisioner, are 
putting a price on their animals which consumers cannot pay. 
Summer feed costs little or nothing, and stock is being withheld 
from the market with the expectation that prices will rise still 
higher by the time the animals must be returned to the stables. 
At the beginning of July a pound of American meat could 

be bought in Berlin for 45 to 50 marks (about 12 to 13% cents 
at the then prevailing rate of exchange), whereas domestic 
meat was quoted at 70 to 80 marks (19 to 22 cents) a pound. 
This great difference accounts for the sudden demand for the 
American product. With the stabilization of the mark, even 
on a low level, this demand would become a permanent factor, 
thinks the correspondent. 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 


BY A. C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, September 16, 1922. 


OCAL DEMAND is keeping fat-cattle values at a fairly 
remunerative level in the southern states. Supplies are 
limited, and there is no difficulty in disposing of anything 
coming into the markets that is suitable for the butcher’s block. 
Conditions in the north remain unaltered. Two packing-houses 
in Queensland are now killing and freezing bullocks for export, 
and it is doubtful if they will run much longer. They are only 
killing to fill contracts. The dry condition of the west is cut- 
ting down offerings, and prices, such as they are, have risen 
above export parity. In case the reader should get a wrong 
impression as to what values really are in Queensland, I hasten 
to explain that prime cattle in the Brisbane yards are fetching 
from $4.50 to $5.30 per 100 pounds, which is not the sort of rate 
that growers are liable to wax fat on anyhow. Values in the 
far north, where there is only a very small local demand, are 
purely nominal. If a body happened to want them, he could 
easily buy plenty of fat cattle there at $3.60 a hundred. 


A government estimate of the killings of cattle at the 
Queensland packing-houses up to the end of August gives a 
total of 190,000 head, together with 110,000 sheep. The num- 
ber treated during the whole of 1921 was 254,563 cattle. 
Whatever happens, it is not likely that the current season’s 
handling will be any larger than that. 


The disastrous slump experienced with frozen beef in 
Great Britain has brought home to all interested the necessity 
for finding some outlet for their surplus stock. The most 
obvious, because the nearest, is the Dutch East Indies, Malaya, 
and Japan. A certain amount of trade has been carried on 
with those countries for many years, but there is a feeling 
amongst producers that the markets there have not been 
developed to the fullest extent. The difficulty—and one which 
is appreciated more by packers than by producers—in the 
way of immediately increasing the trade, as far as dead meat 
is concerned, is the lack of cold-storage accommodation. The 
erection of large municipal cold stores in Singapore and Java 
is said to be under consideration. If these eventuate, the 
demand for Australian frozen produce may be expected to im- 
prove, although those best competent to judge do not look for 
very much expansion even then. The vast majority of natives 
throughout “The East” have neither the wherewithal to buy, 
nor the desire to eat, beef and mutton. Rice, fish, and fowl 
are their staple foods, each of which must always be far 
cheaper than frozen meat brought from a distance. Of course, 
rich natives and Europeans will eat fresh meat when avail- 
able, but the demand from that quarter will naturally h 
limited. , 

A small trade in live cattle is done between the north coast 
of Australia and Java. For instance, in 1920-21 3,600 odd 
head were shipped for immediate slaughter, and, while the 
export figures for 1921-22 are not yet available, they are cer- 
tainly larger than the foregoing. It is in this direction that 
_ far-seeing breeders in the north look for the greatest measure 
of relief. Java and other large centers of population are only 
three or four days’ sail from our northern ports, and it is felt 
that there is more chance of a profitable trade being worked 
up with live cattle than with frozen beef. 


Color is lent to this supposition by the report that a con- 
tract has recently been fixed up by Vestey Brothers with the 
United States government for the supply of 13,500 head of fat 
bullocks from their northern ranches to Manila. It is stated 
that two steamers have been put on the service between the 
port of Darwin and the Philippines, and that they will take 
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regular loadings at ten-day intervals. The cattle are io he 
held in Manila for six days prior to slaughter. 

Independent of the foregoing, the Queensland Meat Export 
Company, Ltd., has booked a contract with the government for 
the supply of 1,300 tons of frozen beef and 200,000 pounds of 
mutton to Manila, deliveries to be between October, 1922, ang 
June 30, 1923. Last year’s contract was for 3,500 tons of 
beef; so it looks as if Manila was switching off from the frozen 
article to live cattle. 

By the way, I hear that the Morris Beef Company of your 
country has sold the block of land it acquired on the Brisbane 
River, Queensland, some years ago to Thomas Borthwick & 
Sons (Australasia), Ltd. The Morris company is understood 
to have bought the land with the idea of erecting a packing. 
plant. The present sale may be taken as an indication that 
they have now relinquished all intentions of entering ints the 
trade on this side. Probably they do not like the trend of 
legislation in Queensland. The area of the block, which adjoins 
Borthwick’s freezing-works, is about 450 acres. 

Seasonal conditions in Australia are mixed. While the 
bulk of the south is in pretty good heart, a large area of the 
center of the continent is in a bad state. The north is on the 
dry side, but, generally speaking, carries enough feed to see 
stock through to the summer rains, which should put in an 
appearance about November. 

The following are current quotations, at per head, for fat 
stock in the metropolitan markets specified: Melbourne— 
prime fat bullocks, $70 to $80; extra-heavy ditto, $85 to $94; 
good trade descriptions, $52.50 to $67.50; prime cows, $46 to 
$52.50; fat cross-bred wethers, $7.20 to $8.15; ditto ewes, $5 
to $5.75; prime Merino wethers, $7 to $7.70; ditto ewes, to 
$5.75; prime spring lambs, $5.50 to $6. Sydney—prime 
bullocks, $66 to $72.50; extra-weighty, to $88.50; medium- 
weights, $57.50 to $65; fat cows, to $44; prime cross-bred 
wethers, $6 to $6.75; ditto ewes, to $6.75; fat Merino wethers, 
$6.50 to $7.20; ditto ewes, to $6.80; spring lambs, $5.50 to 
$6.20. Brisbane—prime bullocks, for the local trade, $37.50 to 
$45; extra ditto, to $50; medium lines, $30 to $36. 

The latest advices from New Zealand state that fat cattle 
and sheep are weaker—a usual phase at this time of the year, 
when winter feed begins to give out. Prime beef in the North 
Island was fetching $5.30 to $6 per 100 pounds, and wethers 
$7 to $8 each. In the South Island prime bullocks were up to 
$9 per 100 pounds, and wethers $6.50 to $7.50. Store sheep 
throughout the dominion were in good request, and prices firm, 
but cattle were dull. The lack of demand for beef for export 
has led to a movement being inaugurated to increase the local 
consumption. As a first step, the government has been asked 
to give preference to beef in supplying all public institutions 
and camps. It is proposed to follow this up with a newspaper 
propaganda, pointing out that beef is more plentiful and 
cheaper than mutton or lamb, and so on. It is safe to say that, 
if the price of beef in local butcher shops was reduced to some- 
thing approaching the market price of cattle, many people 
would eat more of it. Unfortunately, though, the wholesaler 
and retailer see in the present slump only an opportunity to 
make extra profits and are maintaining prices for joints at an 
unjustifiably high level. It is obviously not much use appeal- 
ing to the buyer, if the seller will not do his part. 

According to an official return, the number of stock killed 
at meat-export slaughtering-houses in New Zealand during the 
past season was as follows: cattle, 97,907; calves, 9,585; 
sheep, 3,071,255; lambs, 4,876,555; swine, 92,697. Compared 
with the previous year, cattle were about 100,000 less; calves, 
3,000 more; sheep, 600,000 less; lambs, 1,440,000 more; and 
swine, 26,000 more. The aggregate of 7,947,000 sheep and 
lambs treated in one year constitutes a record in the frozen- 
meat trade. They are wonderful figures, considering that the 
total sheep stocks of the country do not exceed 24,000,000. 
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ARGENTINE LIVE-STOCK SITUATION 


BY JOHN G. KIDD 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 
BUENOS AIRES, October 7, 1922. 


N FIVE DAYS FROM NOW the new administration, 

headed by Dr. Marcelo de Alvear, will assume office. All 
that can be hoped of the new government is that its good-will 
toward farmers and stockmen will equal in sincerity and sur- 
pass in practical consequences that of its predecessor. Al- 
though the formation of Dr. Alvear’s cabinet has not yet been 
officially made known, it is very generally taken for granted 
that Dr. Tomas le Breton, former Argentine ambassador at 
Washington, will be the new Minister of Agriculture. It is 
felt that Dr. Le Breton will be the right man in the right 
place; for by the eminently practical nature of the informa- 
tion which he has been in the habit of placing before the live- 
stock and agricultural interests of this country it has been 
made evident that during his stay in the United States he 
made a thorough study of agricultural and live-stock condi- 
tions there, with a definite view to the identification of those 
methods and practices which could advantageously be adapted 
to conditions here in Argentina. At a recent demonstration 
held in his honor, Dr. Le Breton expressed one or two very 
categorical opinions regarding wool. He warned growers that 
the future for coarse wools is not a promising one, and said 
that, without the necessity of the product being extremely fine, 
it was at any rate necessary, in the interests of the national 
wool-growing industry, to get around to a high grade of cross- 
bred. 

The Argentine meat-trade commissioner who was recently 
in England has submitted his report to the Minister of Agri- 
culture. A considerable portion of the report is devoted to an 
account of his dealings with prominent British government 
officials in an endeavor to clear the way for a resumption of 
live-cattle shipments to Great Britain. The main bone of con- 
tention from the British standpoint has been, of course, foot- 
and-mouth disease. The commissioner assured the British 
authorities that Argentina has been sending live stock to 
Antwerp for more than a year, without having had one single 
case of foot-and-mouth disease. The commissioner winds up 
this section of his report by saying that there is every reason 
to suppose that this outlet for our live stock will soon be 
reopened. 

Rural shows have been held in various parts of the coun- 
try during recent weeks, but sales have been very disappoint- 
ing, even taking into due account the limited expectations of 
breeders and exhibitors generally. There have been several 
sales of bulls imported from Great Britain, and, although the 
outstanding animals have tempted satisfactory offers, the 
trade, taken all round, has been slow enough to give many 
of the importers cause to rue their enterprise, at least for this 
season. Eleven bulls were recently sold at prices ranging from 
$2,100 to $10,500 Argentine (roughly, $750 to $4,000 U. S.); 
and, although the consequent average of $6,100 Argentine 
($2,200 U. S.) per head was considered quite good, consider- 
ing the general state of the trade, it is claimed that the loss 
to the importer runs to a substantial sum. There was also a 
recent offering of Hereford bulls imported, from the United 
States. Although the animals were greatly admired as excel- 
lent specimens of the breed, buying interest simply failed to 
materialize, and the majority of the bulls were retained. 

The price outlook for market steers is not regarded as 
any too hopeful. We are now entering upon our spring season, 
with pastures in much better than average condition. Heavy 
offerings are to be expected. Breeders are, at any rate, able 
to market their stock in better than average condition for the 
time of the year. 





The wool business is virtually at a standstill, the stock 
in the Central Produce Market being practically exhausted. 
The new clip will begin to come forward from the south within 
a month or six weeks, when it will perhaps be possible to form 
a more reliable opinion as to the state of the market. 


CANADA IN BETTER POSITION THAN OTHER 
DOMINIONS 


N A REVIEW of Canada’s live-stock markets recently 
I issued by the Dominion Live Stock Branch, comparison is 
made between prices paid for Canadian stock and those ruling 
in other parts of the British.Empire. The conclusion is drawn 
that “the Canadian farmer who is marketing good-quality 
stock is in much the better position.” 


“There has not been much to complain of in the condition 
of the market to date this year,” it is stated, “and if prices are 
now tending downward toward the usual autumn levels, the 
impetus could be retarded, if not completely arrested, by some 
attempt to regulate the volume of supply and keep back unfin- 
ished grassers—a class that would depress even the strong 
markets of April and May. Marketing 75 per cent of the 
lamb crop in September, October, and November is a policy 
that is sure to break the market. Hogs at 15 cents, cattle at 
8 cents, and lambs ranging from 12 to 14 cents—good-quality 
stock in all cases—are very satisfactory prices. 

“The Australian and New Zealand farmers have, however, 
something to complain about. Unlimited dumpings of chilled 
and frozen Argentine stocks on the British market have prac- 
tically cut off their only outlet, and prices are at wretchedly 


low levels.” 

It is pointed out that, while choice steers in Australia are 
selling for $5.30 per cwt. and in New Zealand for $3.41, in 
Canada they are bringing $8. Similarly, choice lambs in Aus- 
tralia are quoted at only $6.14 per cwt. and in New Zealand at 


$5.49, against $12 to $14.25 being paid for Canadian lambs of 
the same quality. 


“Lack of outlet for stocker and feeder cattle would appear 
to be the Canadian farmer’s only reasonable complaint at the 
present time,” the statement continues, “although United 
States buyers are now operating actively in the West. There 
is every evidence of a revival of activity in cattle-feeding, and 
such has occurred under strong prices for any sort of stocker 
beast of reasonably good quality. ... Western Canadian 
farmers who have been able to carry their cattle along to good 
weights should find themselves in an advantageous position by 
holding suitable stock.” 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


Germany Permits Entry of American Cattle 
The order prohibiting importations of live cattle from the 
United States has been revoked by the German government. 
The cattle must be slaughtered immediately upon arrival. 


Stock-Yards for Mexico City 


Modern stock-yards, the first of their kind, have been 
established at the City of Mexico by an American company. 
The yards, which adjoin the city slaughtering pens, have a 
capacity of 7,500 head of live stock. 


Switzerland Guaranteeing Grain Prices 


Switzerland this year is continuing her practice of the last 
seven years of buying up the entire domestic production of 
bread-making grains, and has guaranteed her growers a price 
higher than that prevailing on the international market. 


Russia Replenishing Herds 
An effort is being made to restore Russia’s live-stock sup- 
plies, almost wiped out by war, misrule, and famine. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of breeding animals have been bought in 


various foreign countries, and are being paid for in gold by the 
Russian government. 











































































































































































The 
~ Value of 
Things 


HE person who sees 

clearly the _ relative 

value of commodities 
generally is a good trader. 
With this insight he is en- 
abled to buy from those 
who set a low value on their 
goods and to sell to those 
who set a high value on his 
goods. 


But if he has the in- 
stincts of a real business 
man, he _ recognizes the 
value of time, of prompt- 
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understands that the Tele- 
phone saves time; it en- 
ables him to close his deals 
promptly and to hold his 
friends through the spoken 
word. 


The success of the tele- 
phone is bottomed on its 
universality. The entire 
country is webbed by the 
wires of the Bell System. 
Every town, every hamlet, 
every customer is within 
the sound of your voice. 


The man who knows the 
value of things uses the 
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Are Quicker and Cost Less. 
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GENERAL LIVE-STOCK AND RANGE 
CONDITIONS 


Live-stock and feed conditions in the 
range states at the beginning of Novem- 
ber are summarized in reports sent out by 
regional statisticians of the Division of 
Crop and Live-Stock Estimates of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, under 
the new service whose organization and 
scope are described elsewhere in this 
issue. Most interest at this moment at- 
taches to the situation in the drought area 
of the Southwest, on which the following 
information is presented: 


Range and pasture conditions in New 
Mexico, which on October 1 were esti- 
mated to be only 40 per cent of normal 
(the lowest record in many years), have 
not been much improved by recent rains, 
which came too late and were of insuf- 
ficient penetration to be of any material 
benefit. A large proportion of the cattle— 
possibly as many as 80 per cent in the 
most seriously affected counties—will 
have to be shipped out of the state to 
save them from starvation. An extensive 
movement into California and the Repub- 
lic of Mexico is already in progress, aided 
by funds supplied by the War Finance 
Corporation and by the emergency rates 
put into effect by the southwestern rail- 
roads. About 100,000 head, it is caleu- 
lated, will be shipped to Mexico under 
bond—principally to the old Terazzas 
ranch in the State of Chihuahua. These 
cattle will be branded by the government 
with a universal brand, placed in charge 
of American cowboys, and returned to the 
United States as soon as conditions per- 
mit. Cattle too weak to be moved will, 
wherever possible, be fed concentrates to 
revive them sufficiently to be shipped out. 
While stock on the whole, and especially 
sheep, have borne up surprisingly well in 
view of the length and severity of the dry 
spell, it is nevertheless feared that losses 
will be heavy during the coming winter. 

Over a large part of the western half 
of Texas conditions similar to those in 
New Mexico obtain. ‘Here the need for 
new range is urgent. From the section 
around El Paso thousands of cattle are 
crossing into Mexico. Late rains have 
been insufficient to revive the grass, and 
in many localities there is a scarcity of 
stock water. No considerable amount of 
stock will be fattened this winter. In the 
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eastern and northern parts of the state 
more favorable conditions prevail. Aye. 
age condition of ranges and pastures fo 
the whole of Texas on October 1 was est. 
mated to be 68 per cent of normal, against 
82 per cent on the same date last year, 

Northwestern Arizona, practically all of 
Oklahoma, most of Colorado, and _ the 
western counties of Kansas, Nebraska, 
and South Dakota have likewise suffer 
severely from the drought, although to 
less extent than New Mexico and south. 
western Texas. At the beginning of Octo. 
ber average range and pasture conditioy 
in these states was as follows, as com. 
pared with 1921: Arizona, 83 per cent of 
normal (against 112 last year) ; Colorado, 
60 (92); Kansas 75 (85); Nebraska, 6 
(80) ; South Dakota, 70 (84). Over all 
of this territory fall plowing and seceding 
have been seriously delayed by the lack 
of moisture, and considerable restriction 
of the winter-wheat area is forecast. 

In the rest of the range states condi- 
tions are reported to be fair to good. In 
Utah and Nevada pasturage is even excep- 
tionally plentiful for this season of the 
year. Average condition on October 1, ex- 
pressed in percentages of normal, with 
comparisons for 1921, were given as fol- 
lows: Nevada, 96 (96); Wyoming, 8 
(80); Utah, 88 (92); Montana, 80 (70): 
Idaho, 89 (91); Washington, 70 (S84): 
Oregon, 65 (87). 

In California, where the average col- 
dition on the first of October was SO per 
cent of normal (the same percentage as 
on the corresponding date last year), con- 
ditions during the past month have been 
steadily improving, with rains falling in 
the southern half of the state late in 
October. Alfalfa pastures have been fur- 
nishing considerable feed, and stock is 
generally reported to be in good condition. 


VITAMINES IN MEAT 


It has hitherto been thought that vita- 
mines—those mysterious substances in 
food which are so essential to health— 
were to be found, in animal tissue, most 
abundantly in certain of the internal 
organs, especially the heart, liver, and kid- 
neys. Now the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try announces that they exist as well in 
the muscle fiber of beef, veal, mutton, 
lamb, and pork, and that pork is particu- 
larly well supplied with them. 
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REINDEER IN ALASKA 


Considerable attention has been- given 
of late to the rapidly growing reindeer 
industry Of Alaska and the possibility of 
its becoming a factor in the nation’s meat 
supply. In connection with the impressive, 
if somewhat visionary scheme of the 
aretic explorer, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, of 
domesticating the immense herds of cari- 
pou inhabiting the tundras of northern 
Canada, and shipping annually hundreds 
of thousands of carcasses to the great 
cities of North America, and perhaps of 
Europe. the Alaskan experiment with rein- 
deer, which has turned out so successfully, 
has been followed with increasing interest. 

In a bulletin (No. 1089) of the Depart- 
ment ot Agriculture, entitled “Reindeer in 
Alaska,’ Seymour Hadwen and Lawrence 
J. Palmer, of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, describe the results of fifteen 
months of investigations carried on at 
Unalakleet, on the shore of Bering Sea, in 
the center of the reindeer territory. The 
study embraced the parasites and diseases 
of reindeer, grazing conditions, forage 
plants, and herd management, and the 
bulletin is an exhaustive report on all 
phases of the industry. 

The first reindeer were brought to 
Alaska from eastern Siberia in 1891. By 
1902 importations had reached a total of 
1,280 head. At the present time the num- 
ber of living animals is estimated at about 
200,000, distributed along the west coast 
from the Alaska Peninsula in the south to 
Point Barrow on the Arctic Ocean, with a 
few scattered herds inland and on the 
Aleutian Islands. In addition, approxi- 
mately 100,000 reindeer have been killed 
for food and clothing. It is thought that 
grazing areas in Alaska will support from 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000 head. 

Originally the reindeer were introduced 
for the benefit of the Eskimos. In order 
to teach the natives how to care for the 
herds, Laplanders were brought over from 
Norway, where reindeer-breeding has been 
practiced for centuries. As remuneration 
and inducement to stay, the Laplanders 
were granted a certain proportion of the 
increase. For a long time no other white 
men owned reindeer. Gradually, how. 
ever, the Laplanders have been disposing 
of their holdings, until today about one- 
fourth of all the animals are under white 
ownership. One company at Nome alone 
owns more than 25,000 head. With white 
ownership have naturally came efforts to 
put the industry on a commercial basis. 
Several small refrigerating plants have 
already been established, from which ship- 
ments of carcasses have been made, via 
Seattle, to some of the large cities in the 
United States, where the meat has met 
with favor and sold at good prices. 

The average dressed weight of a rein- 
deer steer is only 150 pounds. Experi- 
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ments are now being planned for crossing 
reindeer does with native caribou bucks. 
The wild woodland caribou of the interior 
of Alaska is a closely related type, which 
mixes freely with the reindeer. It is a 
much larger animal, however, dressing 
over 300 pounds. By introducing caribou 
blood, and at the same time practicing 
rigorous methods of selection in breeding, 
it is hoped greatly to improve the reindeer 
stock and to double the weight of car- 
ecasses within a few years. 


GRASSHOPPER CONTROL IN 
WYOMING 
Efforts are being made in Wyoming to 
secure the passage of a grasshopper law 
similar to those of North Dakota and 
South Dakota. During the invasion of 
these destructive insects last summer 
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Wyoming suffered more than any other 
state, and it is feared that the injury will 
be continued next year. An egg survey 
made by federal entomologists, co-operat- 
ing with the State Agricultural College, 
will determine to what extent and in what 
localities infestation is most likely to 
oceur. 

The situation at present appears to be 
discouraging, as the grasshoppers attack 
alfalfa and other important crops, and the 
cost and trouble of incessant poisoning are 
a heavy burden on the farmer. The wide- 
ly seattered population of Wyoming pre- 
sents another difficulty, but it is believed 
that it will be possible in the near future 
to obtain a law providing funds for grass- 
hopper protection. In North Dakota, on 
petition of 10 per cent of the farmers in 
a district, the county commissioners are 
empowered to levy a tax and set aside a 
sufficient sum for a grasshopper campaign. 
The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has promised to do what it can to aid 
Wyoming farmers. 


MEAT CONSUMPTION IN 
LANDS 


Notwithstanding the downward trend in 
meat consumption for the past twenty 
years, the United States maintains its place 
as one of the greatest meat-eating nations 
in the world. Only three other countries 


VARIOUS 


outrank it in this respect. Argentina. 
Australia, and New Zealand, which are 


now the principal surplus sources of beef 
and mutton, have a much greater relative 
home consumption of these two products 
than the United States—a natural conse- 
quence of their abundance and cheapness. 
Of the 281 pounds of all classes of meat 
estimated to have been consumed per head 
of the population in Argentina in 1913 
(almost exactly twice the quantity eaten 
in the United States), 85.4 per cent was 
beef and veal, 10 per cent mutton and 
lamb, and only 4.6 per cent pork. By com- 
parison, of the average per-capita con- 
sumption in the United States for the 
years 1912-21, totaling 142.4 pounds, pork 
came first with 49 per cent, beef and veal 
second with 465 per cent, and mutton and 
lamb last with only 4.4 per cent. The 
most evenly balanced proportions, among 
the countries for which there are detailed 
data, are found in the United Kingdom, 
where, in the years 1895-1908, per-capita 
consumption of all three kinds of meat 
averaged 120 pounds, distributed thus: 
beef and veal, 48.1 per cent; pork ; 29.7 per 
cent; mutton and lamb, 22.2 per cent. 
This latter is the highest figure reached 
for this class of meat by any nation. On 
the other hand, as is well known, the Ger- 
man has a pronouneed predilection for the 
products of the swine. Of the 115 pounds 
which represented his average consump- 
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tion of all meats for the period 1904.) 
pork constituted 60.3 per cent (establig,. 
ing a world’s record), beef and veal 36) 
per cent, and mutton and lamb a minimyy 
of 1.9 per cent; the remaining 1.7 per coy 
being the contribution of the horse to th 
national diet. 

Below is a table exhibiting per-capjt, 
consumption of meats of all kinds jp , 
number of countries, copied from a recey; 
Department Circular (No. 241), entitiaj 
“Food Animals and Meat Consumption jy 
the United States,” by John Roberts, ¢ 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, whia 
contains a wealth of statistical materiy, 
on this subject. The figures, while reflec. 
ing pre-war conditions, and therefore jy 
some cases perhaps being more near'!y nor. 
mal than later estimates would be, haye 
reference to greatly varying dates, most of 
them a couple of decades behind us, an 
should be accepted with a certain degre 
of reservation : 


Per-Capita 
Country Consumption 
AAONRRU! So8 os leg ed ie 281.0 
Avetratin <2002)  ...cc...<.........:. 262.6 
New Zealand (1902)...................... 2125 
United States (av. 1912-21)... 142.4 
SAVER “CR ) asc ts Bese. 137.0 
TTR RO ces ee tees 124.0 


United Kingdom (av. 1895-1908) 120.0 
sermany (av. 1904-13) 115.0 
Br OUIOG CEs eka si ere ects 
Denmark (1902) .......................... 
Switzerland (1899) 
EWOMIEED, CRUE kok Se 
Netherlands (1902) 
RFEROGS CNY po eel ct... 
Austria-Hungary (1890) 
Norway (1902) 
Sweden (1902) 
Poland (1899) 
Russia (1899) 
Spain (1890) 
Italy (1901) 


MEAT IS MAN’S IDEAL FOOD 


Quoting from the Bible to show that 
meat-eating has abundant scriptural 
sanction, Dr. John A. Donovan, of Butte, 
Mont., member of the executive commit- 
tee of the American National Live Stock 
Association, made a strong plea for the 
place of meat in the diet at the meeting 
of the Medical Association of Montana 
recently held at Great Falls in that state. 
Under the title of “A Rational Diet for 
Rational People” he discussed the ad- 
verse effect on meat consumption result- 
ing from the activities of the Food Ad- 
ministration during the war, the adver- 
tisements of manufacturers of proprie- 
tary medicines, and the many misleading 
statements put out by other interests 
boosting various so-called “substitutes 
for meat.” 

“Meat is the only substance on which 
man can subsist indefinitely,” said Dr. 
Donovan. “Yet he was not meant to be 
a wolf, any more than a cow, but rather 
a combination of the two—which, how- 
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ever, does not spell hog. Excessive eat- 
ing, too much spice and too much salt, is 
the almost universal crime of civiliza- 
tion. Reasonable selections, and limiting 
quantity to needs, would eliminate a 
large percentage of human ailments. 
Baby beef is the ideal food.” 


CHANGE IN SHEEP SURPLUS 
REGIONS 


In the October edition of the “Monthly 
Letter to Animal Husbandmen” sent out 
py Armour’s Bureau of Agricultural Re- 
search and Economics, Edward N. Went- 
worth, director of that bureau, discusses 
the shifting center of the sheep industry 
in the United States and the changes in 
lamb consumption. We cite, partly in 
summarization, the following paragraphs: 


The first colonies to develop an appre- 
ciation of sheep were in New England. 
The rigors of the winter required warm 
clothing, which stimulated the industrial 
sense of the colonists. Yet, although they 
possessed a fair knowledge of the care 
and management of cattle and swine, they 
were extremely ignorant of the principles 
of sheep husbandry. 

The awakening came about the opening 
of the nineteenth century. In 1802, 21 
rams and 70 ewes were imported into Con- 
necticut. The big importations, however, 
occurred 1809-10; when the American con- 
sul at Lisbon, Portugal, shipped 4,000 
Merinos to the United States. Four hun- 
dred of these were placed on the consul’s 
farm in Vermont, establishing an interest 
that resulted in Vermont’s becoming the 
leading sheep state. A craze for fine wool 
sheep developed, and from April 1, 1810, to 
August 31, 1811, there were imported 19,- 
651 Merino sheep. When the first census 
ras taken, in 1840, Vermont was the only 
state in the Union that had over 5 sheep 
per capita. All the North Atlantic states 
besides Ohio, Kentucky, and Virginia, 
possessed a surplus. 

At the opening of the Civil War a new 
balance had been’ established. While 
Vermont and New Hampshire still showed 
a slight surplus, Kentucky was receding 
rapidly, and the remainder of the eastern 
states had lost their position as surplus 
producers. Ohio and Michigan showed 
from 1.5 to 1.7 sheep per capita, but the 
possibilities of the West were shown by 
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the increasing surplus developing on the 
Pacific coast and in Texas, New Mexico, 
and Utah. In New Mexico the ratio ap- 
proximated 9 per capita. 

The census of 1880 recorded a further 
development of the West, but the strong- 
hold of sheep in Vermont and in the Ohio, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin region was un- 
disturbed. The peak of production was 
probably reached twenty years later. The 
entire range country, with the exception 
of Texas, in 1900 showed a strong surplus. 
Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Oregon 
Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico 
all possessed over 5 sheep per capita; 
Wyoming reaching the high ratio of 55, 
and Montana and New Mexico 25. 

In 1920 only the West retained its high 
rate of production in relation to popula- 
tion, and considerable changes had taken 
place there. For example, Nevada led with 
11 sheep per capita; Wyoming had 9.4; 
Idaho, 5.5; New Mexico, 4.5; and Mon- 
tana, only 3.8. 

“At the present time we are suffering 
from a shortage of sheep,” says Mr. Went- 
worth. “It would be easy indeed to in- 
duce the American market to consume 
around 10 per cent more lamb than it does 
at present, if the supply were available, 
although it is doubtful if the present price 
level would persist. Yet our general trend 
of lamb consumption year by year is not 
entirely satisfactory.” Between 1900 and 
1921 per-capita consumption of lamb de- 
creased from 7.7 to 6.3 pounds. “While a 
gradual recovery is indicated from the 
point of consumption during the war, 
there was a distinct depression in 1920, 
and the United States as a whole stands 
at a consumption point on lamb 18.2 per 
cent below that of 1900. Correspondingly, 
we are 27.2 per cent below in beef, 20 per 
cent below in veal, and 12.9 per cent below 
in pork.” 

The probable consumption for 1922 is 
less than a year ago. Lambs are not only 
fewer. but lighter. The first seven months 
of this year consumption showed a reduc- 
tion of 18 per cent from the corresponding 
period of 1921. 

“Because of the high value of the fleece 
in determining the total value per head, 
the tariff has played an important part in 
sheep prosperity. Just at present lamb 
consumption in the United States is lim- 
ited by production, but this condition,” 
thinks Mr. Wentworth, “cannot be allowed 
to continue unless American producers 
adequately meet American consumptive 
demand. If this demand is not met, the 
American consumer may justly order a de- 
crease in import duty.” 
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Partner Wanted in Land and | 
Cattle Project in California | 
| 


Experienced land man has 40,000 
acres, acquired years ago; wants 
partner to develop. All level and 
good; under coming irrigation; on 
| two railroads; rainfall eighteen 
i inches; underground water sufficient 
for considerable irrigation; excellent 
range; good climate. Locality grows 
| all deciduous fruits, cereals, and 
| staple crops. Can be made into pro- 
ductive stock ranch; surrounded by 
extensive feeder-producing territory. 
Will take partner for half interest at 
original cost; money to go into 
property. When irrigation works are 
completed, can sell off at good prices. 
Oil possibility. Don’t want to sell 
out now, but must get financial as- 
sistance to hold on. If interested, 


write to 
$15 Linden St. 
j 


Landowner Ssxiana. Caiit. 









FOR SALE 
Good Sheep or Cattle 


Layout 
Price $25,000 


E. B. Graham, Grandview, Oregon 





DENVER COMPANY CHANGES NAME 


The Coffin Packing and Provision Com- 
pany of Denver—one of the largest pack- 
ing companies at that market—has 
changed its name to the Blayney- 
Murphy Company. The direction of the 
company will remain in the same hands 
as before, with W. N. W. Blayney as 
president and J. P. Murphy as vice- 
president and general manager. Simul- 
taneously the capital stock of the com- 
pany has been increased from $250,000 
to $500,000. The construction of a new, 
five-story packing-plant, to cost $750,000, 
will be begun shortly. 





O. J. Snyder 


Saddles and Harness 
BEST IN THE WEST 
Send for No. 23 Catalogue 
0. J. SNYDER 


1535 LARIMER STREET 
P Denver, Colo. 
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THE PRODUCER 


THE HABIT OF THANKFULNESS 


[Mabel Compton] 
O*’ THANKSGIVING DAY even the poorest and weakest is able to discover, by a 


little heart-searching, something for which to be thankful. 


We all feel that on 


that day it is “up to” us, as a matter of sentiment, to acknowledge, at least to our- 


selves, that there are a few good things in life which have passed our way. 
day it would not matter greatly whether one gave thanks or not. 
alone, Thanksgiving Day does not carry us very far and is soon forgotten. 


For one 
So, as sentiment 
But the 


three hundred and sixty-five days that make the year—it does make a great difference 
in the sum total of our existence whether these are thanksgiving days or bemoaning- 


fate days. 


If we counted our blessings each day, instead of our misfortunes and the 


faults of others, we should often be pleasantly surprised to find how much “to the 


good” we are, after all. 





NERVES 


People who do not know what “nerves” 
are, are disposed to look with mild con- 
tempt upon the victim of nerve disorders ; 
while the victim himself is likely to view 
his affliction rather as a mark of distinc- 
tion. It is some consolation for his suf- 
fering that he can blame it on his finer 
sensibilities—his extreme  sensitiveness. 
Both are wrong. The sufferings of the 
neurasthenically inclined are real enough. 
He may be forgiven much. Nerve force 
is vitality, energy, life. Those whose de- 
pleted nervous systems fail them are much 
like an electrical machine from which the 
current has been almost or quite with- 
drawn. The small, spasmodic spurts of 
energy that do come to them occasion 
only restlessness and fretting—merely a 
futile straining after the activities of nor- 
mal life, which leaves them more weary, 
more irritable, more unreasonable than 
before. But “nerves” are far from being 
a badge of superiority. Distinctly they 
are a painful sign of weakness—physical 
or mental, or both. 


Of course, there are some cases of nerve 
exhaustion that are due to organic weak- 
ness or disease of some kind, or to in- 
herited tendencies; but in the main the 
average nerve sufferer is the victim of his 


,own delusions—his mental attitude—his 


own misunderstanding of himself and of 
the rest of the world as well. He it is 
who is always the slave of circumstance 
instead of its master. Everything and 
everybody “has it in” for him. His only 
hope lies in getting away from himself. 
Dwelling upon his distresses only magni- 
fies them. He can get away from them 
interested in things 
apart from himself. Let the spot-light of 





attention be turned off from his difficul- 
ties and his interest centered somewhere 
else. and the difficulties by degrees will 
fade out of consciousness. And when he 
does happen to think of them occasionally, 
as may be really necessary, they will no 
longer hang over his head like a Damocles 
sword. Few obstacles are really insur- 
mountable in the face of the strength ana 
courage that are one with mental poise 
and physical well-being. 


RECIPES 


Mince Meat 


2 lbs, fresh lean beef, 1 grated nutmeg’ 
boiled and chopped 2 tablespoons ground 


fine when cold mace 
1lb. suet, chopped 1 tablespoon ground 
very fine cloves 


5 lbs. chopped apples 1 tablespoon allspice 
1lb. seeded raisins 1 tablespoon fine 
2 lbs. currants salt 

%4 lb. sliced citron 2% lbs. brown sugar 
1% teaspoons cinna- 1 qt. boiled cider 


mon 1 pint grape juice 
Mix all ingredients. thoroughly. Pack 
in jars. Store in cold, dry place. Allow 


to stand 24 hours before using. 


Grandma’s Bread Stuffing 


Remove crust from two small bakers’ 
loaves; slice and pick in small bits; sea- 
son with % teaspoon pepper, 21%4 teaspoons 
salt, % teaspoon powdered sage, and 1 
medium-sized onion finely chopped; mix 
well, using two forks; melt 34 cup butter 
in *% cup boiling water; add to first mix- 
ture; toss lightly with forks; add 2 eggs 
slightly beaten, and mix well. 


Candied Sweet Potatoes 


Boil 3 or 4 large sweet potatoes in salted 
water until tender; drain and scrape off 
skins; cut into slices, and put in layers 
into greased baking-dish, covering each 
layer, and top with brown sugar and 
pieces of butter. Bake in hot oven until 
brown. 





Vol. IV, No. 
OVEN GUIDE 


The baking is a most important facto, 
in the success of bread, cake, and pies 
To regulate the heat of an oven properly, 
you must be thoroughly familiar with 
your range. An experienced cook ¢ap 
judge an oven pretty well by feeling jts 
heat with her hand. But an oven ther. 
mometer is certain and exact, and wel 
worth the small expense. Many women 
however, depend a good deal upon the sim. 
ple, though not entirely accurate, test of 
trying the heat with a bit of glazed white 
paper placed on the shelf or floor of the 
range just where the baking is to be done. 
timing it while it browns to the shade of 
coffee with cream. 

The time for baking should be divided 
into three parts: first, mixture rises: 
second, mixture finishes rising and begins 
to brown; third, mixture finishes brown. 
ing and shrinks from sides of pan. When 
a cake is fully baked there will be no sing. 


ing sound when held close to the ear. 
Paper Baking 
Test Time 
(Minutes) (Minutes) 
Breads, quick— 


PaO NB ES  acccescic ee iy 1 10-15 
WODCRPRER ED sos JR on, 1% 25-30 
PPORAIVORS 5.52 cic % 30-40 
Breads, yeast— 
PNM od ace oh oh rca a 1 50-60 
WRN: Heres tied 14% 25-30 
Breads, baking-powder.... 3 50-60 
Cake— 
PSE ses Sec ticahanin Shiba 38% 60 
Chocolate layer .......... 3 30-35 
Chocolate loaf .............. 3 40-50 
CUD COREE sick. 2e 3 25-30 . 
Ginger 4ayer .«........:..:.:. 3 25-30 
GHRMOP TORE ~ o.c2-8<:-sec:5...3 3 35-40 
PER SA aici seks 3 25-30 
Plain loat ..:....:.: ws 3 50-60 
OREN = eed id ce 3% 35-45 
White cake layer.......... 2% 25-35 
White cake loaf............ 3 40-50 
Cookies— 
ARNO och eth i 5- 8 
Pe 0k see 2 § 10 
Pastry— 
REE, se ere ae 1 10 
MM oo ei i 80-40 
LETTER-BOX 


I used to be tempted to leave off corsets 
entirely—they seemed so uncomfortable 
and tiring. But few women have trained 
themselves to look nice without corsets. 
After relying upon the support for years, 
to hold one somewhat erect, the unused 
muscles refuse to exert themselves when 
the support is withdrawn without notice. 
And the average corset-wearer without the 
eorset is likely to find herself in short 
order acquiring a very ungainly figure and 
“sloppy” appearance. The happy solution 
seems to be the elastic girdle which has 
found such popular favor, affording, as it 
does, uncorseted comfort at work or at 
play, support enough to give a neat and 
tidy appearance, and yet freedom enough to 
allow proper breathing and muscular 
activity of that part of the body, thereby 
encouraging a natural strength of the mus- 
cles of the abdomen and diaphragm.—W. 
D. R. . 
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THE GRIZZLY BEAR 


ee OF YOU have heard of Enos A. Mills, the famous naturalist who died a 


short time ago. 


As a young man Mr. Mills came to Colorado and made his home 


at the foot of Long’s Peak, in the northern part of that state. Here he built a log cabin, 
in which for many years he lived alone, devoting his time to a study of the animals, 
trees, and flowers of that beautiful region, now called Estes Park, and guiding tourists 


through the pathless mountain wildernesses. 


He knew every inch of the ground for 


miles and miles about, and he knew the wild life of the West perhaps better than any 


other man. 


He made friends with the furry and feathered inhabitants of the forests, 


and had them show him all their habits and tricks. He never killed an animal unneces- 
sarily. Instead of hunting them with a gun, he “shot” them with his camera. He wrote 
many books about them, full of interesting pictures and funny experiences. The great 
grizzly bear was a particular favorite of his. He has written a whole book about the 
grizzly alone, in which he describes some of the antics of the little bear cubs in 


this way: 


“It is ever a joy to watch a grizzly and 
ner children. A mother grizzly crossing a 
lake just south of Long’s Peak swam low 
in the water with a cub sitting contentedly 
on her back. She came directly toward 
the shore where I was standing concealed 
behind trees. As she approached, I threw 
a stone into the water close to her. Wheel- 
ing about like lightning, Mother Grizzly 
started at full speed for the farther shore. 
The cub tipped over in the water, but 
hastily took a tail-hold and was towed 
rapidly away. 

“T once saw a grizzly and cub walking 
leisurely along the top of a ridge above 
timber-line, the cub with long strides fol- 
lowing in mother’s footprints. There were 
perhaps six or more inches of snow. I sat 
still. They were coming almost toward 
me. Watching carefully with my glass, I 
noticed that the cub was limping. He sud- 
denly sat down and bawled. The mother, 
after walking on several steps, turned to 
look at the cub, who was holding his hind 
foot between his forepaws and examining 
his hurt. I heard him whimper two or 
three times, and finally mother went back. 
She looked down at the bottom of the foot 
rather indifferently, then turned and 
walked on. The cub followed after. 


“When they passed near me, the mother 
rose suddenly on her hind legs, stood with 
forepaws held against her chest, and 
looked and looked, and sniffed and sniffed. 
Little cub, forgetting his sore hind foot, 
stood up with little paws against his 
breast, stretched his neck, looked, and 
sniffed—a perfect little imitation of the 
mother. She moved off several steps and 
stopped on the very edge of a precipitous 
ridge to scout. The cub placed his fore- 
paws against mother’s side, and from this 
secure position peeped over and beyond 
her. But they did not detect me, and 
soon went leisurely on. 


“Two miles farther I crept as close as I 
could and paused to watch. The mother 
was digging, the cub watching eagerly. 
As her digging continued for some time, 
he moved away, sniffed two or three times, 
and then began digging rapidly on his 





own account. While both were digging, 
there was a whir of wings and a sweep of 
shadows, and a flock of white ptarmigan 
alighted among broken ledges near by. 
While I was watching them, a flock of 
mountain sheep came along the _ out- 
thrusting ridge and paused to play for a 
few moments on the sky-line. As I 
turned to go, the cub was giving all his 
attention to the play of the sheep. 

“One of the happiest incidents which I 
have seen in the grizzly bear world was a 
mother grizzly who had discovered some 
honey in a standing dead tree, perhaps 
five or six feet above the ground. Tear- 
ing open the edges of the hole, she helped 
herself to a quantity of the honey, then 
called her two cubs, who were playing a 
short distance away. They needed no 
second invitation when they saw mother 
standing on hind legs and leaning forward 
with forepaws against the trunk of the 
tree. Up the incline of her back they 
raced merrily, and, standing upon mother’s 
head, they ate with eagerness this won- 
derful feast of honey.” 

A grizzly cub at birth is no larger than 
a chipmunk, Mr. Mills says. Once he 
caught two little cubs, which he brought 
to his cabin and raised on milk and wild 
honey and other things that go to make 
up a bear’s bill-of-fare. He named them 
Johnny and Jenny, and they became great 
pets, being as playful and mischievous as 
any human youngsters. When they grew 
too big to keep about the house, he pre- 
sented them to the Denver zoo, where they 
still may be seen—big, cunning, good- 
natured beasts, who daily stage a wrest- 
ling match for the amusement of the spec- 
tators. Of this pair of orphans Mr. Mills 
tells us: 


“Young bear cubs are the most wide- 
awake and observing little people that I 
know of. Never have I seen a horse or a 
dog who understood as readily or learned 
as rapidly as these two bears. One day I 





’ eubs filled up. 
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offered Johnny a saucer of milk. He was 
impatient to get it. Reaching up, he suc- 
ceeded in spilling it, but he licked the 
saucer with satisfaction. On the second 
try he spilled only a part of the milk. 
“On the third trial he clasped the saucer 
deftly in his two forepaws, lifted it up- 
ward, turned his head back, and poured 
the milk into his mouth. 


“When Johnny and Jenny were growing 
up, it seemed as-if nothing unusual 
escaped them. A bright button, a flash 
of a ring, a white handkerchief, or an un- 
usual movement or sound instantly caught 
their attention. They concentrated on 
each new object and endeavored to find 
out what it was. Having satisfied their 
curiosity or obtained full information 
about it, the next instant they were ready 
to concentrate on something else. But 
they remembered on second appearance 
anything which had especially interested 
them at any time. They learned through ° 
careful observation. 


“It was almost impossible to get these 
They ate everything— ~ 
scraps from the table, rhubarb, dandelions, 
bitter sage, and bark—but they were espe- 
cially fond of apples. If I approached 
with meat and honey upon a plate, but 
with apples or turnips in my pockets, they 
would ignore the plate and, climbing me, 
thrust their noses into my pockets to find 
the promised treat. 


“One August evening I brought in a 
cluster of wild raspberries for Johnny and 
Jenny. While still more than a hundred 
feet from the cabin, both bears leaped 
to their feet, scented the air, and came 
racing to meet me with more than their 
ordinary enthusiasm. No child of frontier 
parents could have shown more interest in 
a candy package on the father’s return 
from the city than did Johnny and Jenny 
in those berries. 


“A number of people were waiting in my 
cabin to see me. The little bears and I 
crowded in. I handed Jenny a berry- 
laden spray, and then one to Johnny, 
alternating until they were equally divid- 
ed. Standing erect, each held the cluster 
under the left forearm by pressing it 
against the chest. When browsing in a 
raspberry patch, bears commonly bite off 
the tops of the canes together with the 
leaves and the berries. Johnny and Jenny 
ate more daintily. One berry was plucked 
off at a time with two front claws and 
dropped into the mouth. As one berry 
followed another, the lips were smacked, 
and the face and every movement made 
expressed immense satisfaction at the 
taste. 


“Everyone crowded close to watch the 
performance. In the jostling one of the 
berry-laden canes fell to the floor. Both 
little bears grabbed for it at the same in- 
stant. They butted heads, lost their tem- 
per, and began to fight over it. I grabbed 
them by the collars and shook them. ‘Why, 
Johnny and Jenny,’ I said, ‘why do you 
do this? And such awful manners when 
we have company! What shall I do with 
you?’ They instantly stopped quarreling 
and even forgot the berries. For several 
seconds the little bears were embarrassed 
beyond all measure. They simply stared 
at the floor. Then suddenly each appeared 
to have the same idea. Standing erect, 
facing each other, they put their fore- 
paws on each other’s shoulders’ and went 
‘Ungh, ah, oooo.’ Plainly they were very 
sorry that they had misbehaved.” 
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*Baker, Oregon 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
Resources, over 


William Pollman, President 


J. H. Parker, Vice-President 
Paul E. Pollman, Vice-President 


$ 486,000.00 


2,850,000.00 || Resources, over 


William Pollman, President 
John Schmitz, Vice-President 


O. H. P. McCord, Cashier 


We are always in touch with local live-stock and ranch conditions and shall be pleased to answer 
inquiries with reference to ranches, cattle or sheep, especially feeders and stock cattle. 


THE WARBLE FLY 


(UNNATURAL HISTORY) 


I should explain, first of all, that the 
Warble Fly is a fly that warbles, though 
what his favorite song is I haven’t the 
faintest idea. Lately he has been attract- 
ing the attention of the shoe and leather 
profession, and I understand that steps 
are being taken to cope with our musical 
friend and make his life a perfect misery. 

The Warble Fly’s particular hobby, 
when he hasn’t got a concert on, is boring 
holes in cows and laying eggs inside 
them. The young then batten on the ani- 
mated beef, and when they are big 
enough to take wing, they bore another 
hole in the cow and make their exit. And 
that is why your boots let water. Very 
well, then! 


When as the yellow autumn leaves 

Come rustling down about our feet, 
What time the jolly muffin man 

Goes wandering through the quiet street, 
And ruddy men and maidens trim 

Are garnering the golden wheat, 

Ah, then methinks I hear the cry 

Of the Greater Bottle-Nosed Warble Fly. 


Now the Warble Fly is a nasty bloke— 

The real black sheep of the insect folk; 

He has six legs and a couple of wings, 

Ten million eyes and fourteen stings; 

He carries a tail that is somewhat terse; 

His manners are bad, but his wife’s are worse; 
For when the summer days are done 

(For further details, see Verse 1). 


Then Mrs. Warble Fly begins 
To lay her eggs beneath the skins 


At your service 


Of horses, bulls, and gentle cows, 

And eke the patient, pink, plump sows. 
And there the infant Warble Flies, 
Much to the poor old cow’s surprise, 
Get board and lodging free of charge 
Until they grow both fine and large. 


And when they’re tired of being inside, 
They bore a hole in the poor cow’s hide, 
And, choosing an auspicious day, 

They spread their wings and fly away, 
Up above the world so high, 

Warbling gaily as they fly. 

But the thing that puzzles I 

Is the tune you warble, Fly! 


Come to think of it, it can’t be the 
“Roast Beef of Old England,” because 
they take it raw, without mustard or 
Yorkshire. Maybe it is the Tune the Old 
Cow Died Of.—London Daily News. 


Sidestepping Mrs. Grundy.—‘‘Why do 
you go on the baleony when I sing? Don’t 
you like to hear me?” 

“It isn’t that. I want the neighbors to 
see that I’m not beating my wife!”’— 
Passing Show. 


Learning Our Slang—‘“Do Englishmen 
understand American slang?” 


“Some of them do. Why?” 

“My daughter is to be married in Lon- 
don, and the earl has cabled me to come 
across.”—Boston Transcript. 


Mixed Dates.—“Oh, George, I’m sorry 
I called you Jimmie. I was thinking this 
was Thursday !”—London Mail. 
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nowledge is Power 


To keep fully informed on live-stock con- 
ditions in the Southwest, subscribe for 


The Cattleman 


THE CATTLEMAN, Box 1000, Fort Worth, Texas 


Official Organ Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association 


Baker Loan & Trust Co. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 


Baker, Oregon 


$ 188,000.00 
1,000,000.00 


C. R. Wheeler, Cashier 





Equal to the Best.—A, young lady was 
crossing the ocean, and, having been jj 
herself, started to sympathize with a 
Irishman in the second cabin who appar. 
ently was having a very active time. Lay. 
ing her hand on his shoulder, she gently 
said: 

“I am very sorry you are so ill, my good 
man! Your stomach is only weak, that's 
all.” 

“Wake stummick nawthin’!”’ answered 
the Irishman. “Oi’m throwin’ it as fu 
as anny mon on this side of the ship, 
mum.”—Exchange. 


Degrees of Intimacy.—‘Look 
waiter! You know me, don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; I know you quite well, 
sir. Will you have Scotch or rye?” 

“T don’t want a drink, waiter. I find 
that I have left my purse at home and] 
thought perhaps——” 

“Sorry, sir, but I don’t know you as well 
as I thought I did.”—New York Sun. 


here, 


A “Dry” Preferred.—The mayor of a 
far inland town was about to engage a 
preacher for the new church. 

“Parson, ye aren’t by any chance a Bap- 
tist, be ye?” 

“No, not necessarily. Why?” 

“Wal, I was just a-goin’ to say we have 
to haul our water twelve miles.”—Central 
Christian Advocate. 


Helpless.—‘Dad, one of the chaps said 
I looked like you.” 

‘An’ what did you say?” 

“Nothin’. He’s a good bit bigger than 
me.”—Sydney Bulletin. 
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The “Montana” 


No. 81-1902—Men’s Sheep Coat, 
Suffolk Drab Mole XXL grade 
pelt lining, 20-0z. Chase mack- 
inaw sleeve lining, double- 
breasted, sewed-on black buttons 
and loops, knit wristlets, 6-inch 
Beaver sheep collar, two slant 
pockets, leather corners, half arm 
shields. Length 

33 inches 


Suitable Gifts in Stockmen’s Requisites 


The Denver Dry Goods Co. is well known as “The Stockman’s Store of the West” 


Whatever is wanted in supplies for the stockman or 
his family will be found in the Denver’s $2,500,000 
stock. 

There is no risk in ordering by mail, because you 
are especially requested to return any unsatisfactory 
purchase. Your money is promptly returned in full. 


The 
Powder 


No. 84-100—Our Feature Hat, a leading value in our 
large line of stockmen’s hats. The Powder River has 
a 7\%-inch tapering crown and a 4-inch rolled brim. 
Trimmed with a broad band, and binding on brim 
exactly as shown in illustration. Crown is silk-lined. 
Two colors: Sand or Tobacco Brown, 

with band and binding to match. Price.. $3.00 


CE PEVVER PRY GOODS 60 


Stockman’s Special 


No. 81-480—Back to a pre-war 
value. A 23-inch tan, leather- 
lined vest, with leather sleeves to 
match ; fine grade moleskin shell; 
knit neck, collar and cuffs. Two 


lower pockets. 
Priced very special at $5.50 
a iat tenet tien tnnetinaet 


Fifteenth, California and 
Sixteenth Sts., Denver, Colorado 


THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL 


National Western Stock Show 
January 13 to 20, 1923 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Where hundreds of Corn Belt farmers will buy feeder cattle; where scores of 
Southwestern cattlemen will buy purebred breeding bulls in carload lots 


Grand Champion feeders 
and Grand Champion fat 
cattle at the American _ 
Royal were sired by bulls 
raised in Colorado 


Feeder cattle bought 
at the National Western 
win in fat classes 
at the International— 
They have quality 


There will be sales of breeding cattle in individual lots, and sales of hundreds .of carloads 
of feeder cattle and purebred breeding cattle in carload lots, on Wednesday and Thursday 
of Stock Show Week. 


Reduced rates on all railroads to the greatest show of the West 
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Tagg Bros. & Moorhead The 
Union Stock Yards, Omaha First National 


WE HANDLE Bank 
CATTLE, SHEEP AND HOGS 


ON COMMISSION ONLY Winnemucca, Nevada 


Bonded for the protection The Oldest National Bank in Nevada 
of our shippers 


A.W. TAGG BILLIE LYNAM F. W. LIGHTFOOT Capital and Surplus 


Cattle Salesmen 


M. COLEY WILKERSON BERT E. ANDERSON 


Sheep Salesman Hog Sal i. Write us about Nevada and its live-stock possibilities. 


E. J. WRIGHT H. W. JOHNSON 


Cattle Buyer Cashier Sere 


GEORGE WINGFIELD..........................-.-..P resident 
J. SHEEHAN Vice-President and Cashier 
W. B. TAGG L. W. KNOWLBES............................Vice-President 
Cy Fas Te i ioteticees ....Assistant Cashier 
J. G. MOORE Assistant Cashier 


Write for our “Market Comments,” furnished free 





